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PHILOSOPHY. 


Art.1. Zoonomia; or the Laws of Organic Life. Fol. I. By Erafmus 
_ M.D. F.R.S. Author of the Botanic Garden, 4to, 600 
pages. Price 11. 5s. im boards. Johnfon. 1794. 


Nowe are more expofed to injuftice from the rapidity of periodical 
criticifm, than philofophical writers of original genius. The very 
comprehenfion of new doétrines, founded upon a large induction, 
efpecially when the fats are of a nature by no means obvious, is at- 
tended with an effort too great to be agreeable to ordinary readers : 
then if thefe doétrines be important in the praétice of life, and excite 
in us the wifh to come to a fafe decifion concerning their juftnefs, 
we muft make no inconfiderable exertions both of recolleétion and com. 

rifon: and when an author, not content to exhibit his novelties 
Eomple and uncombined, is fo unmercifal as to require attention to an 
extenfire and complicated fyftem, what can he expeét, but that his 
critic, finding himfelf alternately puzzled and alarmed, fhould finally 
denounce whatever tries or baffles his power of comprehenfion, as 

radox, and all that is repu t to his preconceived opinions as 

rely? No production of fkill and genius, we conceive, was ever 
more liable to this danger than the prefent treatife. It’s fubjeét, as 
the title imports, is of vaft extent; it’s difficulty may be deduced 
from the failure of preceding theorifts ; it’s new terms cannot be faid 
to expedite the perufal; while the old terms, which are made new 
a change of their fenfe, will at firft be felt ttill more perplexing, though 
this difficulty foon vanifhes: and as the work has lain, for the moft 
part, under confideration, above twenty years, we may fuppofe, that 
the leading principles have exercifed the enlarged and fagacious under- 
ftanding of the author almoft double that period. Hence we con- 
clude, that not only repeated perufals, but a careful comparifon of 
different paflages with one another, as well as with the phenomena 
they defcribe and explain, will be requifite to obtain entire poffeffion 
of all the parts of the fyftem ; and as men are in danger of mif-ftating 
and misjudging exaétly in ar ge es as they are likely to mifappre- 

end, we {cruple not to confefs, that, while we deliver this article to. 
the public, we feel fome apprehenfion, that we may occafionally have 
, Sprefented opinions im y, or ye ria to them rafhly. 

The following ftriking reflections, from the preface, will ferve 

fhow in what light Dr. D, confiders his fubjet, After declaring 
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226 PHILOSOPHY. 


that his purpofe is ¢ to reduce the facts belonging to ANIMAL LiFe ing” 
clafles, orders, genesa and {pecies; and, by comparing them with each” 
other, to unravel the theory of difeafes*,’ he foon afterwards fu 
ns, 
; y. n=‘ The want of a theory, deduced from fuch analogy, to 
conduct the practice of medicine is lamented by its’ profeffors ; for, 
as a great number of unconnetted tacts are difficult to be acquired, and 
to be reafoned from, the art of medicine is in many inftances lefs effiea. 
cious under the dire€tion of its wifeft practitioners; and by =a 
crowd, who either boldly wade in darknefs, or are led into 
crror by the glare of falfe theory, it is daily practufed to the deftrac- 
ion of thoutands; add to this the unceafing injury which accrues to 
the public by the perpetual advertifements of pretended noftrums; 
the minds of the indolent become fuperftitioufly fearful of difeafes, 
whith they do not labour under; and thus become the daily prey of 
fome crafty empyric. 

« A theory founded upon nature, that fhould bind together the fear: 
tered faéts of medical knowledge, and converge into one point of view 
the laws of organic life, would thus on many accounts contribute to 
the intereft of fociety. It would capacitate men of moderate abilities 
to practife the art of healing with real advantage to the public; it would 
enable every one of literary acquirements to diftinguifly the genuine 
difciples of medicine fram thofe of boaftful effrontery, or of wily ad’ 
drefs; and would teach mankind im fome important fituations the 
kucwiledge of themjelves. 

« There are fome modern prattitioners, who declaim againtt medical 
theory in general, not confidering that to think is to theorize; and 

hat no one can direct a method of cure to a perfon labouring under 
difeafe without thinking, that is, without henskiinn's a 
therefore is the patient, whofe phyfician poffeffes the beit theory.” > 

Other preliminary matter occupies three feétions; the rft treats of 
motion; the 2d gives fome explanations and definitions, with a thor 
outline of the animal ceconomy ; and in the 3d are related experiments 
to demonftrate the motions of the retina. ‘The two Jatter fections are 
important to the fequel of the work. In thefe, the mzmediate organt 
of fenfe are afierted to confift like the mufcles of moving fibres ; the 
contractions therefore of the mufcles and of the organs of fenfe, att 
comprehended under the term fibrous mzstions, in contradiftinétion to 
the jenforial motions, or the changes which take place occafionally in 
the fenforium; by which latter term is underftood not only thes 
medulla of the brain and nerves, but ‘ alfo-at the fame time, that 
living principle, or {pirit of animation, which refides throughout the 
body,’ and which we perceive only in it’s effeéts. An idea 1s defined 
to be a motion of the fibres of fome immediate organ of fenfe, and: 
hence is frequently termed alfo a fenfual motion. Perception com 
prehends both that motion, or the idea, and attention to it. When 
the pain or pleafure arifing from this motion and this attention pro’ 
duces other hbrous motions, it is termed fenjation, which word is thus 
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* May not a very nice critic object that this declaration is fome- 
what inconiittent with the title, which includes the laws of vegetable 
lite allo? 4 
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Yimited to an active fenfe. Ideas not immediately excited by external 
objects, but fuch as recur without them, are termed either 1. ideas 
of recollefion, a8 when we will to repeat the alphabet backwards, or 
e. ideas of fuggeftion, as when we repeat it forwards; thus A fug fts 
RB, &c. from habit.—Further, when fibrous contractions fuce or 
accompany other fibrous contractions, the connettion is termed a/ocia- 
tion: when fibrous contra¢tions fucceed fenforial motions, it is called 
caufation; when fibrous and fenforial motions repeatedly fucceed each 
other, we have catenation of animal motions. 

The theory of ideas, implied in thefe explanatians, it is the bufinefs 
of the 3d fect. to eftablith by faéts. 1. If the retina of an ox be torn 
in warm water, it will appear jagged and hairy, and if cauftic alkali 
be added, thefe hairs will be feen more plainly: this indicates a 
ftruture analogous to thatof mufcles. 2. If you look at a circular 

iece of red filk on white paper, till you are tired, then remove, clofe, 
and fhade the eye, a green fpe¢trum will be feen; which is the reverfe 
of the red, as is fhown in fe&. xi. Hence fome fets of fibres in the 
retina a¢t as antagouilts to others, like different fets of mufcles, 
3. When any body is long applied to any fenfe, fo as to att upon it, 
the perception ceafes; which could not happen if perception were by 
impreffion, fince the impreffion ought to become continually ftronger. 
4. Look aminute upon a black mark on white paper, then move 
the eye a little, and there will be a more luminous {pot on the paper, 
correfponding to the black mark. 5. As ocular fpectra in fome cafes 
change, and move, and re-appear, when the eyes are clofed, the ideas 
of fight cannot be impreffions on a paflive organ, becaufe in this cafe 
the lait ftate ought to remain, 6, The light, caufed by preffure or a 
ftroke on the eye, fhows that the motion of the organ, not the prefence 
of the external objeét, is immediately neceflary to perception. 7. In 
delirium and dreams the ideas of imagination are miftaken for objeéts ; 
and the idea of biting a cup will fet the teeth on edge, which pain 
18 Originally caufed by really biting an hard body in infancy. In 
other inftances too, ideas of imagination affect us as the perceptions 
had done, whence the former are repetitions of the fame motions of 
the organs of fenfe. §. Where the organ is totally deftroyed, the 
ideas received by it perifh too. A cafe of a deaf perfon, and two 
caies of blind perfons are related, from which it appears, that the firlt 
never had ideas of hearing in his dreams, nor the laft ideas of fight. 
Finally, ideas are analogous to mufcular motions, in being produced 
by external irritation, in being affociated together, in taking up fimilar 
time, and in bringing on fatigue; and, like the mufcles, the organs of 
fenie are fubject to inflammation, numbnefs, palfy, convulfion, and the 
eeletts of old age, as the author fhows by an enumeration of parti- 
culars. He then confiders fome poffible objeGions, particularly that 

0! pain imagined to be felt ia the amputated part of a limb. 
_P. 28. § In this cafe,’ it is however obferved, * the pain or fenfae 
hon, which formerly has arifen in the feot or toes, and been propa- 
gatec along the nerves to the central part of the fenforium, was at 
the fame time accompanied with a vifible idea of the fhape and place, 
and with a tanzible idea of the folidity of the affected limb: now 
When thele nerves are afterwards affeéted by any injury done to the 
mmaiing ftump with a fimilar degree or kind of pain, the ideas of 
Me ape, place, or folidity of the loft limb, return by affociation ; 
S 2 as 
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as thefe ideas belong to the organ of fight and touch, on which they 
were firft excited.’ 

Such are the confiderations by which the author endeavours to thew, 
that ideas arife from the motions of the organs of fenfe, or that 
are configurations of thofe organs, inftead of being veftiges on the 
brain, or images of things. But our abftra¢t very inadequately 
fents his ingenuity in bringing fo many weighty arguments to 
on fo obfcure a point. The matter is indeed in general fo co 
in the whole work, that an abridgment muft neceilarily border on the 
drynefs of an index. 

‘This fetion, moreover, fuggefts matter of curious and ufeful in 
quiry, efpecially on the fubject of dreams, for if, as the theory 
implies, there occur in dreams no ideas belonging to any palfied ot 
totally deflroyed organ of fenft, this, it is obferved, may lead usto 
diftinguifh when blindnefs and deafnefs are owing to paralyfis of the 
auditory nerve or retina; and when to diforder in the external organs 
of fenfe. But perhaps the inftances in p. 22, 23. are not unexcep 
tionable, fince, as far as we know of dreams, ideas, long ago received, 
do not enter into them. ‘The long exclufion, therefore, of ideas of 
hearing in the firlt, and of fight in the two other cafes, would as well 
account for the facts, as the fuppofition of the incapability of theim 
mediate organs of fenfe to perform tuch ideas. 

Having thus paved the way, the author in fect. 4 and ¢ ftates the 
laws of animal caufation, and defines the four powers or faculties he 
imputes to the fenforium. Here we muft have recourfe to his owa 
words, 

Pp. 30. fect. iv. © LAWS OF ANIMAL CAUSATION, 

« 1. The fibres, which conftitute the mufcles and organs of fente, 
poflefs a power of contiaétion. The circumftances attending the ev 
ertion of this power of CONTRACTION conftitute the laws of animal 
motion, as the circumftances attending the exertion of the power of 
ATTRACTION conftitute the laws of motion of inanimate matter. 

* 11. The fpirit of animation is the immediate canfe of the contrat- 
tion of animal fibres, it refides in the brain and nerves, and is liable to 
general or partial diminution or accumulation. 

* 111. ‘The ftimalus of bodies external to the moving organ is the 
remote caufe of the original contractions of animal fibres, 

‘iv. A certain quantity of ftimalus produces irritation, which 
an exertion of the fpirit of animation exciting the fibres into com 
traction. 

* v. A certain quantity of contrafion of animal fibres, if it be pet 
ceived at all, produces pleafure; a greater or lefs quantity of cor 
traction, it it be perceived at all, produces pain: thefe conftitute 
fenfation. 

* vi. A certain quantity of fenfation produces defire or averfion; 
thefe conititute volition. : 

* vit, All animal motions which have occurred at the fame tim 
or in immediate fucceflion, become fo connetted, that when one of 
them is reproduced, the other has a tendency to accompany oF 
ceed it, When fibrous contractions fucceed or accompany 08 
fibrous contractions, the connection is termed affociation; = 


tibrows contractions fucceed fenforial motions, the connection is ¢ 
F f . 5} | 
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caufation; when fibrous and fenforial motions reciprocally introduce 
each other, it is termed catenation of animal motions. All thefe con- 
nections are faid to be produced by habit, that is, by frequent repe- _ 
tition. ‘Thefe laws of animal caufation will be evinced by numerous 
faéis, which occur in our daily exertions; and will afterwards be em- 
ployed to explain the more recondite phxnomena of the produétion, 
‘rowth, difeafes, and decay of the animal fyftem.’ 

The four fenforial powers, upon which all the actions or motions 
depend, are thus chara terized. P. 32, 7 

‘ IRRITATION is an exertion or Haile? of fome extreme part of 
the fenforium, refiding in the mufcles‘or organs of fenfe, in confe- 


. quence of the appulfes of external bodies. 


‘ SENSATION is an exertion or change of the central parts of the 
fenforium, or of the whole of it, deginaing at fome of thofe extreme 
parts of it, which refide in the mufcles or organs of fenfe. 

‘ VotrTion is an exertion or change of the central parts of the 
fenforium, or of the whole of it, ¢erminating in fome of thofe extreme 
parts of it, which refide in the mufcles or organs of fenfe. 

« AssocraTION is an exertion or change of fome extreme part of 
the fenforium refiding in the mufcles or organs of fenfe, in confe- 

uence of fome antecedent or attendant fibrous contra¢tions,’ 

To thefe four faculties correfpond fo many claffes of fibrous con- 
tralions, named srritative, fenfitive, voluntary, and afjaiate. But all 
mufcular motions and all ideas are originally irritative, and become 
caufable by fenfation and volition from habit, i.e. becaufe pleafure or 
pain, or defire or averfion have accompanied them ; thofe ideas or 
mufcular motions, which have been frequently excited together, ever 
afterwards have a tendency to accompany zach other. This dottrine 
is that of the ingenious Hartley extended; and, as Hartley remarks, 
itis the dire€t oppofite of Stahl’s, who taught that all motions are 
originally voluntary, and that fome afterwards degenerate into thofe 
called irritative here, and automatic by Hartley. 

Seftions 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 defcribe and exemplify the tranfitions 
of irritative into fenfitive motions, and of fenfitive into voluntary ; 
they explain how certain fenfual and mufcular motions, though come 
monly excited by one fenforial power, are yet occafionally produced 
by any of the other three. For example, the large mufcles, attached 
to the bones, are firft excited into contraétion by the tedioufnefs of a 
confined or continued pofture, or, in other words, by their extenfion, 
as when the foetus moves in the uterus; they afterwards are exerted 
principally to obtain the objeéts of defire or averfion, or are fubjeét 
te volition; but ftill, as in yawning after ficep, in the involuntary 
movements of paralytic Jimbs, and in the contra¢tions from elettrical 
fhocks, they are fometimes produced by irritation; and by fenfation 
too, as when we ftart from the pain of fear, or change from an uneafy 
polture during fleep. The fame principles are applied to the other 
clafs of fibrous motions, or ideas. ‘The following paflage, relative to 
unperveived ideas, we think too effential to be omitted. . 

r. 40. ‘It may appear paradoxical, that ideas can exift, and not 
be attended to; but all our perceptions are ideas excited by irritation, 
and fucceeded by fenfation. Now when thefe ideas excited by irtita 
fon give us neither pleafure nor pain, we ceafe to attend to thea 
thus whilt I am walksg through that grove before my eee 
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do not run againft the trees or the benches, though my thoughts ar 
ftrenuoufly exerted on fome other object. This leads us to a difting 
knowledge of irritative ideas, for the idea of the tree or bench, which 
I avoid, exifts on my retina, and induces by affociation the aétion of 
certain locomotive mufcles; though neither itfelf nor the actions of 
thofe mufcles engage my attention. 

« Thus whilit we are‘tonverfing on this fubje&, the tone, note, 
and articulation of every individual word forms its correfpondent ir. 
tative idea on the organ af, heating ; but we only attend to the affoci. 
ated ideas, that are attached by habit to thefe irritative ones, and are 
fucceeded by fenfation ; thas when we read the words ** PRINTING. 
Press’ we do not attend to the fhape, fize, or exiftence of the let. 
ters which compofe thefe words, though each of them excites a cor- 
refpondent irritative motion of our organ of vifion, but they intro. 
duce by affociation our idea of the moft ufeful of modern inventions; 
the capacious refervoir of human knowledge, whofe branching ftreams 
diffufe {ciences, arts, and morality, through all nations and ail ages.’ 

Affociate motions are difinguifhed into three fpecies ; 1. irritative 
affociation, as when any part of the extracted heart of a frog being 
irritated by puncture, the whole heart contraéts regularly ; 2. fenfitive 
affociations, or the trains or tribes of motions eftablifhed-by pain or plea 
fure; 3. voluntary, or thofe eitablifhed by volition ; and the voluntary 
affociations, are occafionally excitable by the fenfations or irritations, 
So alfo of ideas. In acquiring fcience ‘ we voluntarily affociate many 
trains and tribes of ideas, which are afterwards ready for all the pur. 
poles, either of volition, fenfatiori or irritation ; and in fome inftances 
they acquire indifloluble habits of ating together, fo as to affect our 
reafoning, and influence our a@tions. Hence the neceffity of a 
education,’ , This fubjeé&t of affociated motions is undoubtedly the 
moft curious and important in phyfiology. It has long lain, if not 
neglected, at leaft unimproved; though nothing, afluredly, wo 
more contribute to advance the arts both of medicine and education, 
than proficiency in this branch of knowledge. Throughout the prefent 
work it 1s touched with the,hand of a matter. 

From the curious remarks on the fenforial powers in fect. 11, We 
can only felect two; 1. that fenfation and volition appear to be motions 
of the fenforium in oppofite dire€tions, the former beginning at 
extremities and proceeding to the central’ parts; the latter vice wera: 
becaufe thefe two faculties cannot be excited at the fame time; for 
when we exert our volition firongly, we do sot attend to pleafure or 
pain; and under intenfe pleafure and pain, we ufe no volition; the 
2d refpetts the fo much controverted diftin@ion between man 
brute. 

r. 5g. * Hence then we gain a criterion to diftinguifh voluntary 
acts or thoughts from thofe caufed by fenfation. ~As the former af 
always employed about the means to acquire pleafurable objects, or 
means to avoid painful ones; while the latter are employed. in the 
ieflio# of thofe, which are already in our power, ; | 

_* Hence the attivity of this power of volition produces the great 
difference between the human and the brate creation. "The ideas a@ 
the aGions of brutes are almof perpetually employed aboat their pit 
“fent pleafures, or their prefent pains; and, except in the fow inftances 
which are mentioned in feSioa xvi. om infing, they feldom 
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themfelves about the means of procuring futare blifs, or of avoidin 
future mifery; fo that the acquiring of languages, the making o 
tools, and labouring for money, which are all only the means to pro- 
cure pleafures; and the praying to the Deity, as another means to 
procure happinefs, are characteriitic of human nature,’ 
We have next along and highly interelting fection (p. 62—-1009 
a Aimulus and exertion, inclading much of Dr. Brown's fyftem, which 
Dr. D. calls £ a work (with fome exceptions) of great genius,’ But 
he has introduced a number of nice diflinctions, which totally efcaped 
Dr. Brown, and which yet are of the utmoft confequence in enabling 
us properly to underftand the phenomena of difeafes, and to apply ap- 
propriate remedies, The ftrong meafures which zealous Brunonians 
were fo ready to adopt, to the frequent deftruction of the fick under 
their care, are to be afcribed to their mafter’s deficiency in patience or 
experience. But a more difpaffionate fpirit of refearch, and more ex- 
tenfive opportunities of obfervation, have led the author of Zoonomia 
to detect thofe limitations, which the principles common to both 
fyftcins require. Numerous examples will occur to the intellie 
gent reader of this fection :—e. g. the difference between the mufcular, 
fibres,which are only occafionally, and thofe which areconftantly exerted, 
in their tendency to accumulate excitability; the former, during qui- 
efcence, accumulating only a quantity proper for due action; the 
latter, as the arteries, glands, capillaries, if they remain a little while 
torpid, becoming excitable into inordinate action by their accuftomed 
ftimulus; to rhefe the application of flimuli requires great caution ; if 
they remain quiefcent a i time than that juft fuppofed, the accu- 
mulation of fenforial power becomes fo great, (forexample, in perfons 
expofed to cold and hunger), that pain is produced, and the organ is 
deftroyed in confequence of undergoing chemical changes. The in- 
flammation of fcirrhous tumdurs, we are told, which have long exifted 
in a tate of inaction, is a procefs fimilar to the refufcitation of torpid 
animals, &c.; as alfo the f Gbility acquired by inflamed tendons and 
bones, which at their formation hada fimilar fenfibility. In this 
feftion the effeéts of ftimuli, gradually increafing and diminifhing, 
and repeated at longer and fhorter intervals, and at uniform times, 
are accurately defcribed under feven general heads: 1. of fibrous con- 
tration; 2. of fenforial exertion; 3. of repeated ftimulus; 4. of 
fimulus greater than natural; 5. of ftimulus lefs than natural; 6. cure 
of increafed exertion; 7.°cure of decreafed exertion. Fever-fts, 
JP4jms, convud, fons, the operation of opium, bark, bihifters the combination 
of emetics with bark, and of opium with venefection, fall under thefe 
heads; and explanations frequently fatisfa€tory, and always plaufible, 
are occaficnally given of the moft perplexing appearances, exhibited 
by animated nature, as in the following inftance: 
p. 82. * Opium or aloes may be exhibited in fmall dofes at firft, and 
gradually increafed to very large ones without producing &upor or 
diarrhea. In this cafe, though the opiom and aloes are given in fuch 
{mall dofes as not to produce intoxication or catharfis, yet they are 
exhibited in quantities fufficient.in fome degree to exhauft the fenforial 
power, and hence a ftronger and a ftronger dofe is required; otherwile 
the medicine would’ foon ceafe to a&t.at all, 
‘On the contrary, if the opium or aloes be exhibited in a large 
dofe at frit; fo as to produce intoxication or diarrhaca; after a few 
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repetitions the quantity of either of them may be diminifhed, and they 
will {till produce this effect. For the more powerful ftimulus 
fevers the progreflive catenations of animal motions, deferibed in 
fe&. xvit. and introduces a new link between them; whence 
repetition ftrengthens this new affociation or catenation, and the 
mulus may be gradually deereafed, or be nearly withdrawn, and yet 
the effect thall continue ; becaufe the fenforial power of affociation or 
catenation being united with the ftimulus, increafes in energy with 
every repetition of the catenated circle ; and it is by thefe means that 
all the irrirative affociations of motions are originally produced” =~ 

In this fettion the philofophical practitioner of medicine will find 
more gratification, and more inducement to obferve and reflect, than 

rhaps in any paflage in the whole compafs of medical literature, 

‘o the ftudent it may be recommended to conipare thefe with fome 
correfponding do€trines of Mr. Hunter and of Dr. Brown. 

Seét. 13 treats of wegetable animation; and teaches, that vegetables 

fiefs the four fenforial powers as well as ideas of external things, 

hefe opinions had been anticipated in great meafure in the notes to 
the Botanic Garden. They will probably appear much lefs paradoxical 
now than formerly, fince all attempts to eftablifth boundaries between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms feem to have been given up a 
ineffectual, in ate erent of more accurate obfervation of organic ni- 
ture in modern days. 

Se&t. 14 and 15 condué& us into the depths of poets The 
one is entitled, of the produétion of ideas, and the other, of the claffis of 
ides. Inthe former, a confideration of the fenfe of touch leads the 
author to fome curious fpeculations on falidity, on the penetrability of 
matter, the exifience of external things, and on figure, motion, time, plate, 
pace, number, terms which have been the everiafting ftumbling- 
of metapbyficians. Having remarked, that the ipirit of animation 
occupies the nervous fyftem, and the nervous fyftem has nearly the 
figure of the body, he concludes, that the fpirit of animation muff have 
nearly the fame figure. Hence, ‘ when the idea of folidity is excited, 
a part of the extenfive organ of touch is comprefied by fome external 
body ; and this part of the fenforium, {» comprefied, exaétly refembles, 
tt figure, the figure of the body that comprefied it. Hence when we 
acquire the idea of folidity, we acquire at the fame time the idea 
of FIGURE; and this idea of figure, or motion of a part of the 
of touch, exattly refembles, ém its figure, the figure of the body 
eccafions it: and thus exaétly acquaints us with this property of 
te external world. Now as the whole univerfe poffefies a 
form or figure, if any part move, that form or figure of the whole 

is varied: hence, as Motion is no other than a perpetual variates 
“ hgere, our idea of motion is alfo a real refemblance of the momee 
that produced it.’ p. 111.—-Acute and ingenious no doubt } bot to us a 
fatistaciory. When we prefs the tip of a finger againft the edge of 3 
table, an indentation is made on the fkin; viz. an angle thati 

the angle of the table; but fo far the organ of touch is paffive; how 
do we know into what form it contracts or moves in producing 
idea ?—Further, the impoffibility of afcertaining the refemblance be 
tween ideas and things feems to us manifeft; things that excite the 
fame or like ideas, we judge the fame or fimilar; 3 idea 8 


! the idea 8 
the medium of comparifon but where is the medium of compariles 
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between the obje€t.and idea ?—we perceive none, Similar paverks 
occur (p. 117) on vifion: but they appear to us rather fubtle than juft. 
Should the author ftill perfift in his opinions, and find many more of 
his readers diffentient, he may probably be induced to attempt a 
further elucidation of this doftrine in his next edition. 

Dr. D. thinks it probable, that we have a fet of nerves pam agse 
a peculiar and appropriate fenfe of beat. ‘The teeth, he remarks, fo 
il] adapted to perceptions of touch, are highly fenfible to heat and cold, 
He gives, befides, the inftance of a perfon, who, after violent cramps, 
did not feel pricking and pinching, byt diftinGly felt the heat of a 
red-hot poker, held within three inches of his leg; hence, while 
the nerves of touch had been rendered paralytic, the nerves of heat 
retained their activity. 

Seét. 15 treats of the manner of reception, combination, abfiraGion, 
complexity, and compofition of ideas; as well as of their clafifcatian, 
Inftead of the arrangements heretofore attempted, the author offers a 
four-fold divifion; and thus chara¢terizes his claffes : 

Pp. 131. ‘ a. Irritative ideas are thofe, which are preceded by 
irritation, which is excited by objeéts external to the organs of fenfe : 
as the idea of that tree, which either I attend to, or which I fhuna 
in walking near it without attention. Inthe former cafe it is termed 
perception, in the latter it is termed fimply an irritative idea. 

‘ 2. Senfitive ideas are thofe, which are preceded by the fenfation 
of pleafure or pain; as the ideas, which conftitute our dreams or reve- 
ries, this is called imagination. 

* 3. Voluntary ideas are thofe, which are preceded by voluntary 
exertion, as when I repeat the alphabet backwards: this is called re- 
collection. 

‘ 4. Affociate ideas are thofe, which are preceded by other ideas or 
mufcular motions, as when we think over or repeat the alphabet b 
tote in its ufual order; or fing a tune we are accuftomed to; this is 
called fuggeftion.’ 2 

Under the laft general head of this feétion, many operations of the 
mind, as perception, memory, veafoning, doubting, judgment, diflinguifbing, 
comparing, invention, alfa confeionfnefs, identity, lapfe of time, and 
Sree will, are defcribed or defined; a proof of the wide range of the 
author’s refearches. Under the head ef confcioufnefs it is obferved, 
that ‘ we are only confcious of our exiftence, when we think about 
it; as we only perceive the lapfe of time, when we attend to it. 
When we think of our own exiftence, we only excite abftracted or reflex 
ideas (as they are termed) of our principal pleafures and pains, of 
our defires or averfions, or of the figure, folidity, colour, or other 
properties of our bodies, and call that aét of the fenforium, a cop- 
{cioufnefs of our exiftence.? Should the well-informed reader find 
this, as we imagine he will, agreeable to his own experience, he muft 
alfo obferve, how repugnant it is to the fundamental principles ef 
Dr. Reid’s philofophy. Among the three clafles of anfwerers, by 
whom this work will be affailed, viz. theological, medical, and mets- 
phyfical, we fhould not be furprized to fee the difciples of the Glafgow 
fchool of metaphyfics foremoft in the charge.—To this extenfive 
article we fhall at prefent only add, that in a very ingenious german 
work in 4 vols. 1zmo, publithed at Berlin. inf: 778, ¢ occurs the 


fane explanation of the mannes in which the irritations of — 
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tion with perceptions, as is given here in p. 116, and more at 

in vol. 2. of the Botani¢ Garden. ‘The book is by Mr. C. F. von Ipwj 
and entitled Experiments and Enquiries concerning Man. It may be 

to thofe who are feeking for the ies of information, or are defirons of 
tracing the progrefs of knowledge, to fubjoin, that the opinio 
advanced by Helvetius, (De ’Efprit DifcoursI.), concerning the 
analogy between perception, recolle@ion, and judgment, refemble in f 
degree thofe pf Dr. D. The french author, indeed, had no notion 
of the mechanifm of thefe operations, and therefore delivers himflf 
with much lefs precifion. No reader, we truft, will imagine, that 
we intend, by thefe obfervations, to detraét from the merit of ope 
countryman; or indeed, that his reputation can fuffer by fuch 
coincideaces. ‘They only fhow how, while human {fcience ady 
pedetentim progredieudo, different philofophers may occafionally 
equal or nearly equal fteps. B. W, 


[Te be continued. | 


objeés prevent us, while awake, from confounding ideas of ine 
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Arrt.11. The Hifory of Great Britain, conneGed with the Chroma» 
lozy of Europe: With Notes, &Sc. containing Anecdotes of tht 
Times, Lives of the Learned, and Specimens of their Works 
Vol. I. From Cafar’s Invafion, to the Depofition and Death of 
Richard Il. By James Pettit Andrews, F.A.S.  4t0. 484 pie 
Pr. 21s. in boards. Cadell. 1794. 

As hiftory may be read, fo it may be written, with different 
views. To thofe readers who perufe a hillory for the fame pur- 
pofe tor which they turn overa novel, to afford them a temporary 
amufement, in exhibiting before their fancy interefling incidems 
and ftriking chara¢ters, the hiflorian, who adorns his tales with 
all the graces of elocution, will be moft acceptable. The com 
templanve reader, who examines hiftorical faéts in order to dedute 
from them important conclufions, will be bef pleafed with the 
philofophical hiftorian, who often interrupts. the thread of his 
narrative to fpeculate upon the caufes of the events which he 
relates. While the reader, whofe immediate objet is informa- 
tion, and who wifhes at a {mall expence of time, to acquire 4 
large ftock of hiflorical knowledge, will have recourfe to thoft 
induitiious collectors of faéis, who bring within a moderate com 
pafs curious and valuable materials, which had lain difperied 
throuch numerous volumes. 

It is to the laft clafs of readers that the work, which new 
prefents itfelf to our attention, is particularly adapted. [tev 
dently appears to have been the refult of .a long courfe of diht- 
gent reading, for the purpofe of reducing within a reafonatle 
compats the moft interefting occurrences in the englifh hiftory, 
and in that of modern Europe Throughout the part of the 
work which is itrictly hiftorical, the hiftones of England and ¢ 
the re it of Europe are carried on collaterally, a certain portion 
of the tormer being given in one page, anda correfponding foe 
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tion of the latter on the oppofite page. The englith ftory is con- 
cifely told, with a careful attention not to omit any material 
circumttances. The correfponding page of general chronology 
;. extended to comprehend the annais of every european ftate, 
hur teldom wanders into other parts of the globe, except when 
led by circum lances clofely connected with the affairs of Europe. 
In order to condenfe as much matter as pofhble into his volume, 
the author carefully avoids unneceflary amplification, and very 
happily exprefies himfelf with forcible brevity. ‘The notes con- 
tain a great variety of curious and amufing particulars not im- 
mediately connected with the main ftory. ‘To the hiftorical nar- 
rative are added, at proper intervals, appendixes of two kinds; 
the firt, containing relations of fuch incidents as could not pro- 
perly be thrown into the notes, and ren the gee tketches of dif- 
tincuifhed britifh writers, with fpecimens of poetical produ@tions ; 
the fecond prefenting an analy fis of the times, under the refpective 
heads of religion, government, manners, arts, {ciences, language, 
commerce, coin, &c. A table of royal defcent is placed before 
each book. In the notes and appendixes the particulars are au- 
thenticated by general reference. A very complete index is added, 
which may be confidered as an abridgment of the work, and is 
atable of chronology as well as reference. Of the hiftorical and 
chronological parts of this work we fhall give a connetted 
{fpecimen from the beginning of the reign of Edward 111, 
A. D. 1327, 0 1332. P. 350. 

‘ The new reign, glorious as it afterwards became, commenced 
with no good omen. Although a regency was named, the queen 
and her Mortimer were the fole governors. A docile parliament 
was convened ; it reverfed Lancatter’s attainder, gave to the tur- 
bulent and fanguinary londoners not only an indemnity but a new 
charter; and put it into the power of Ifabella to feize the vat 
ellates of the Spenfers and bettow them on their minion. 

‘ The feots new broke the truce and invaded England under 
lord James Douglas, and Randolph, earl of Moray; and Ed- 
ward, though yet a child, marched againit them with a fuperior 
army *. He had however the mortification to be only a witnefs 

to 
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‘* The minute and curious account given by Froiffart of Ed- 
ward's firit expedition, is well worth reading, though too long 
for this work. At York the army was detained by a quarrel 
between a body of foreign troops under John de Hainault and the 
englii, Atterwards a vain attempt was made to intercept the 
foes on their return from pillaging. . Sometimes the englifly came 
hear enough to furprize the preparations of the icots tor their 
Gianer, which were thefe: the’ cattle they took, thofe northern 
tartars fkinned ; then making an extempore cauldron of the hyde, 
they put water in it, hung it by three poles over’ a fire, and 
boiled in it the meat, divided into pieces. 

“ The englith army was fo haraffed by bad weather and want 
ot food on the barren country near the borders, that the king of- 
fered icol, Reqling per annum to any one who would find the teots 
army. 
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to their ravages, without being able to ftop them; nay, he had 
nearly been furprifed in the middle of his army by a defperately 
brave troop headed by Douglas; and a gallant prieft with man 

royal domeflics facriticed their lives to preferve that of their 
prince. 

‘ Not long after this (in 1328) a peace was made at Northamp. 
ton, by which Edward gave up all pretenfions to the fupremacy 
of Scotiand on confideration of 30,c00 marks paid by Robert 
Bruce, whofe infant fon David was affanced to Joan (an infant 
alfo) the filer of Edward +. This unfatisfaCtory treaty, as well 
as the unfuccefsful expedition which preceded it, fomented that 
averfion which the queen and Mortimer had kindled by their in 
creafed rapacity. A confederacy among the barons, headed by 
the earls of Kent, Norfolk, and Lancafter in 1329, had nearly 
effected a change of government, but a want of fleadinefs in the 
‘leaders rendered the pian abortive. 

‘In the fame year, Edward was obliged to do homage to 
Philip, the new king of France, for his french dominions. This 
was a harfh tafk, as he had, even then, formed againft that po- 
tent monarchy plans which he afterwards faw crowned with 
fuccefs. 


‘ a.p. 1328, to 1329. The young emperor Andronicus dif. 
peries the troops of his weak grandfather, and enters Conftanti- 
nople without bloodthed. He re-eftablifhes the old patriarch and 
depofes his grandfather, but treats him with refpect and affection. 
Cantacuzenus (the hifforian) and Apocaucus, are his minifters, 
Andronicus marches againft Orchanes, but fails to relieve Nice, 





army. A fquire, named Rokefby, difcovered them; but pa | 
were fo pofted, that the englith could not attack them. The gal 
lant young king fent a challenge to tempt them from their ftrong 
hold. Douglas, it is faid, would have accepted it, but Randolph 
was too prudent. Douglas then beat up the englifh camp, pe 
netrated to the royal tent, and with the whole fcottifh troop te- 
tired homewards, almoft with impunity. Edward wept bitterly 
at their efcape. [Hemingf.] 

* Gunpowder feems to have been made ufe of by the englif 
on this expedition, though to little account. Barbour fpeaking 
of things which furprized the {cots as novelties among the eng! 
ways, 

* The other, crakys were of war, 
That they before heard never.’ 


‘+ The fione on which the fate of Scotland was fancied © 
depend, was alfo to be reftored. Jf this be fo (as is faid to 4 
pear from a writ from Edward to the dean and chapter of Welt 
minfler) we muit abandon the fquare ftone in the abbey; which 
mdeed agrees ill with Hemingford’s defcription of it. ‘ 

* It is odd that the three payments of the retributory fum give 
by Bruce to England, were each to be made on midfummer day: 
Was this chance, or meant as an atonement for Bannockbut® 
fought on that day ? . [Dalr. Aan’) 
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his army being feized with a panic. He fuceecds better in the 
Archipelago, where he takes the ifle of Chios from Martin Zas 
chariah, a Genoete. 

‘ Orchanes takes the rich and ftrong city of Nice, confoling 
the widows, and particularly thofe who chance to be pregnant, 
by wedding them to the officers of his army. 

‘ Caftruccio Caftracani (an adventurer who had made himfelf 
matter of Lucea) dies. Machiavel thinks his life worth recording 
by hisown pen. He had led the emperor Lewis to his corona- 
tion. 

* Lewis of Bavaria is crowned at Rome emperor of Germany. 
He proceeds to degrade his capital foc, Joha xx11., whom he 
ftyled by his original name, ‘ Jacques de Cahors,’ and condemns, 
together with the king of Naples, to be burnt alive. John, on 
his fide, excommunicates all who affifted at thefe acts, excepting 
the poet Petrarch. In 1329, Rome returns to the obedience of 
pope John, who degrades the anti-pope Nicholas, fet up again 
him by the emperor of Germany. 

‘ Alphonfo of Caftile, after vaft preparations to drive the Moors 
from Spain, agrees toa peace and returns home; allured as it 
is fuppofed by his attachment to Eleonora di Gufman, a fair and 
hoble widow. 

‘ A peace, of {mall duration, is made in 1328 between England 
andScotland. Inthe next year, Robert Bruce, the reftorer of the 
fcottifh monarchy, dies, aged 55. He intreats his companion in 
arms, Douglas, to carry his heart to the fepulchre of Jerufalem. 
Edward, of England, gives Douglas a pafiport *. 





‘* Douglas travelled with eight knights, twenty-fix fquires, 
and many attendants. He kept open table, with gold and filver 
plate; had a gay band of mutic; and treated frangers with two 
forts (deux manieres) of wine and of fpices. [Froiffart.] 

‘ He never reached Jerufalem. On his journey he fought 
againit the moors for Alphonfo of Arragon. In the heat of 
battle, he darted the cafket, with the heart of his heroic friend, 
among the moors, crying, ** Go forward, as thou wert wont! 
Douglas will follow thee or dic.’”” The moors preffed on, fur- 
rounded him and flew him. The heart of Bruce was refcued, 
and buried at Melrofs in Scotland. [Dair. from Ford’s Barbour. j 

* There is, in the potleffion of his prefent majefty, George tr, 
a watch, which appears by the infcription to have belonged to 
his brave anceflor, Robert Bruce. It is of filver raifed on a 
ground of blue enamel ; and its dial-plate is guarded (inftead of 
glais) by a tranfparent convex horn. It is not larger than the 
Watches ufually worn in the 18th century. [Archeologia, Vol. ¥.] 

‘ Petyt (in his ** Vindication of the ancient Rights of the 
Enslith Commons”) mentions a league made in 1299, between 
Scotland and France, and confirmed by the king “ & per pralatos, 
& nobiles, &c. & communitates civitatum & villarum.” But 
Dr. Robertfon is of opinion, that no burghs were reprefented in 
Scotland until 1326, under Robert Bruce.’ 

4 -  Chasles 
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¢ Charles rv. of France dies*, with the chara¢ter of hariy 
meant ae but reigned as ill as the worft of his predeceffors, 
In 1228, his coufin Philip ce Valois fucceeds him. He is ftyled 
‘ The Rens >.’ not from the tenor of his reign, which was 
far otherwife, but from good luck in gaining the crown, by the 
death of three coufins. 

‘ In Portugal, the refpect to chivalry is carried fo far, that a 
fquire 1s ee executed for having given the lie to a knight,’ 


© A. De 1330, CO 1332. The meafure of Mortimer’s guilt was 
now filled an by his t netraying the weak but well-m« eaning carlof 
Kent into an aét of f rebellion. Bei ing perfuaded by traitors that 
his brother Edward 11 was {ll alive, the good carl caufed a letter 
to be - wveyed to his fuppofed prifon, exprefling a defire of res 
ftoring him to his throne. This letter gave pretext for the trial 
and execution of the eredulous Kent ; but the triumph. of Ifabella 
and her paramour was fhort-lived. The eyes of the young kin 
and of his fubjects were opened. The guilty pair were furpeifed 
Nottingham + caftle; Mortimer was tried, condemned, and 
hanged, at Tyburn; and Ifabella, after having been ftript of ale 
moit all her ill- -gotten wealth, was confined to “her palace at Ri- 
fi 19s in Surrey. There her fon continued to vifir her at times 
uring her lite, which latled twenty-eight years longer. 
¢ Edward though now but eighteen years of age, affumed, to 
the joy of his people, the reins of government. He began by 
we'l-meafured feverity to rettore to the laws that wholefome 
weight which a feries of civil broils had almoft annihilated }. 
Elis queen Philippa blefled him with a fon, who was doomed, 
under the title of the Black Prince, to run a brilliant, though 
fhort courfe of glory. But legitlative cares and domeitic enjoy- 
ments were not “yet to be the lot of Edward. Scotland afforded 
too fair a field for his ambition. The treaty of Northamptea 
had not been complie d with, for the fcots had not reforey to 
thee englith barons their eftates. Difgulled at this, Athole, Angus, 
Beaumont, w ake, Warren, and others, raifed a fmall force, ‘and 
Wi ith Edward (the fon of the late king Baliol) at their head, they 
landed in Fife » as the engliih king did not chufe to let hoftilities 
be traced to his own borders. The great Randolph, of Moray, 
was dead, and the earl ef Marr (a man unfkilled in war) had 
been made regent in his room. Ruthing inconiiderately to battle, 


dl 





Charles was the lait of Philip the Fair’s three fons, who 
each wore the crown. Mezeray feverely fays vs it one might 
look on the ¢ a lure of this race as a punifiment for their opprefs 
fion and rapi ne, were it not that the houfe of Valois, which 


asf 


fur ceeded, behaved in every refpect as ill.”? A bold retiection.’ 

* + It2bella was faid ro be pregnant by Mortimer. When tae 
? 2. ° fi, } ‘ 

foldicrs ruled into the caflle through a private ps flave pointed 

out by Eland the governor, the « queen exclaimed i in agony, ** Beau 

itz. s:yez pitie du gentilz Mortimer. [ Wallingham. } 


vv ‘ , ,ere "A, } fa 
¢ + Manners were po better in Scotland. ‘The ploughs were 


bouicd every night tor fear ot thieves.’ 
he 
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he was flain and his numerous army utterly routed by this hand- 
fal of adventurers, who had likewife defeated and burnt the {cots 
fect, commanded by John Crabbe, a brave Fleming. 

‘ Scotland now fubmitted to Baliol, who foon after owned the 
fupremacy of the king of England ; promifed to reftore Berwick ; 
to ferve Edward in his wars, and to marry the princefs Joan, if 
fhe could be regained from the power of David Bruce. ‘The face 
ef affairs however foon changed; the fpirit of independence 
famed out.again in the north; and Baliol, furprifed and defeated 
by his new fubjects, efcaped with difficulty to England,’ 


~ 


defeated.a party of turks who had invaded Thrace) falls Hl an 
is thoueht near death, but recovers. Meanwhile the old em- 
peror becomes a monk, tome fay unwillingly. He dies in 1332, 
and his favourite minifler, Metochites, furvives him only a tew* 
weeks. A truce is made between Andronicus and Orchanes. 
The emperor has fome fuccefs againit Alexander of Bulgaria. 
The turks invade and ravage Thrace. 

‘ Pope John xxi refolutely perfifts in his excommunication 
of the german Lewis, although that prince offers every poflible 
fubmifiion to the Sec of Rome. 

‘ Frederick of Autftria (the co-emperor of Germany) dies. John 
of Boheinia fometimes takes part with the emperor Lewis, fome- 
times with the pope. Victory goes with him. 

‘Gunpowder is fuppofed to have becn difcovered by Schwartz, 
amonk of Cologne, er by one Anklitzen, of Friburgh }. 

‘The province of Alava, in Bifcay, hitherto independent, 
unites itfelf to Catftile. Alphonfo x1 receives the homage of the 
people in a plain, beneath a fpreading oak. 

‘ David 11, of Scotland, and his wite Joan, of England, are 
crowned at Scone. ‘Twynham (an outlaw driven from Glafgow) 
ties to England in 1331, and tempts Edward Baliol to dilturb 
the government of Scotland. 

* Randolph, regent of Scotland, having detayed to reftore the 
lands of feveral englifa barons, they, under Baliol, invade Fife 


© A.D. 1330, t0. 1332 The younger Andronicus (after roi, 








‘* The funeral eulogium of Andronicus and of his minifter, 
may give fome idea of grecian eloquence in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. ** If,’? fays the orator, ** the deceafed emperor was the 
column of our church, the great Logothetes (Metochites) was 
her veitry. Ifthe one was harmony itfelf, the other was the 
imitrument which formed that harmony. If Andronicus guided 
the veflel’s helm, it was Metochites who trimmed her fails and 
cordage.”” ** See,’? added the perfonifying haranguer, ** how 
the wafps and the drones of mortality have already disfigured 
that imperial vifage, which was once fair as a pure honeycomb.”’ 
It is Nicephorus Gregoras (himfelf the eulogift) who records this 
ipeech. 

‘t The englith friar, Bacon, was the real difcoverer of gun- 
powder fome years before this era, although his humane philo- 
‘phy prevented him from making public the procefs.’ oe 
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with fuccefs, Randolph dying while on his way to oppofe them, 
At the battle of Duplin, in 1332, Marr, the new regent, with 
the earls of Moray, Menteith, Carrick, and many noblemen, 
befides great numbers of foldiers, are flain by Baliol’s army, 

‘ The fcots difperfe, and Edward Baliol, in his turp, jg 
crowned at Scone. Soon after the englith lofe Perth by furprize, 
and while Baliol promifés homage to England, Moray of snd 
well, the new regent, applies to Edward to affift the young 
David 11. 

¢ Baliol is furprized and defeated at Annan, by Randolph, 
Douglas, and Simon Frafer. His brother Henry is flain, b. 
liol Hies to England. 

¢ Sir Anthony de Lucy invades Scotland, and makes fir W, 
Douglas (the knight of Lyddefdale and the moft celebrated war. 
rior in Europe for fudden incurfions) his prifoner. 

‘ Philip of France (after having defeated the flemings at 
Mont-caffel, and executed numbers of them as rebels) propofes 
to go to the Holy Land. The pope hefitates to allow hima tax 
onthe clergy. The count d’Artois (brother-in-law to Philip, a 
lord of fingular bravery and enterprize) producing in a caule of 
importance parchments fuppofed to be forged, is exiled; anda 
lady of Bethune (his accomplice) is burnt asa witch. D’Artois 
retreats to England and excites Edward againft Philip of France. 

From the ftores of amufement contained in the appendix we 
fhall felect a few mifcellaneous articles. p. 228. 

‘In the year 1100, Godfrey, a learned and witty prieft, was 
prior of Winchefter ; ** a place,” (fays the venerable Camden) 
* of which the very ‘ genius loci” feems poetical ;’ the keennefs 
and claifical turn of the epigrams which that intelligent ante 
quary has given in his ‘ Remaines’, makes us wifh for the publi- 
cation of a mss. volume which (as the diligent hiftorian of en- 
glith poctry affures us) is extant in the Bodleian collection, and 
which (he writes) 1s ‘* certainly worthy of publication, not merely 
as a curiofity.” 

* The two firit of the following lively pieces we owe to Camden, 
the lait to Warton. 


ON A BOASTER OF HIS FAMILY. 


* Stemmata continua, recitas in ordine patres, 
Queis nifi tu fimilis, Rufule, quid recitas ?” 


¢ Imitated. 


¢ Brave in the field—in wit tranfcendent™ 
Thy ancettors thou counteft over 
And art thou truly their defcendent ? 
The likenefs we fhould ne’er difcover. 1. P. th 


* ON A GREEDY ABBOT. 


* Tollit ovem fauce lupi, perfepe moloffus 
Ereptamque lupo ventre recondit ovem ; 
Tu quoque, Sceva, tuos predone tueris ab omni 
Unus prado tamen perdis ubique tuos, 
‘ Imitated : 
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« As fome bafe whelp, a lamb may help 
To ‘tcape from ifgrim’s s jaw, 
Tow finall the boon!—The lamb full foon 
G luts its preterver’s maw. 
Thus to thy monks thy felfifh care is fhown 
Protected trom all wrongs—E xcept thyown. I.P.A, 


* THE MODEST BEGGAR. 


¢Pauca Titus pretiofa dabat, fed vilia plura 
Ut meliora habeam, pauca des, oro, Titus. 


. Paraphrafed. 
‘When Titus difburfes in hour convivial 
Large gifts to his gueits, they in worth are but trivial; 
But when in fmall portions his wealth he difpentes, 
Tho’ trifling their bulk yet their value immentfe is ; 
This fa fhion n my modetty fuits to a tittle, 
So Titus, be fure that you give me but little. 1.P.A.* 


p.230. * An event, recorded at this period of the french annals, 
marks the ferocious character of the twelfth century. 

‘ Thomas, baron D’Omart, had married Adela, the beautiful 
daughter of the compte de Ponthieu. In condutting her to his 
calle (his fervants lagging behind) the baron and his lady were 
{urrounded by eight ot the high-born and titled plunderers, with 
which France was then infeited. D’Omart made a gallant re- 

tance; but, being overpowered by numbers, he was feized, 
fript and bound to a tree; while the fhrieks and fruggles of 
Adela were mn vain exerted to fave her from repeated difhonour. 
At length, the baron’s domettics approaching, the unhappy pair 
were ct and efcorted back to the caitle of the compte de Pon- 
thieu, near Abbeville. That favage parent heard the fatal ftory 
without apparent emotion, but harboured on his mind, the moft 
atrocious of defigns. A few days after, he found an opportunity 
to furprize (at a diflance from her hufband) his unfortunate, but 
guiltlefs daughter. A large barrel had been prepared, which, 
when the fair Adela had been ob! iged to enter it, was clofed u 
and launched’ ' into the ocean, in fight of the inhuman father. 
Providenti: illy the barrel, having c: iught the attention of a fifher- 
man, wi s hoifted into a veffel and opened i in time to fave the life 
of Adela, who was foon reftored to her afflicted hufband. Thefe 
real facts have been the foundation of more than one romance. 


[Dulaure.}’ 


+233. © The following narrative, taken from the records of 
Languedoc, will evince at ‘the fame time the ma: gnificence, folly, 
and barbarity, habitual to the nobility of the early Aves. 

‘In 1174, Henry ur called together the feigneurs of Languedoc, 
in order to mediate peace between the count of Thouloufe and 
the king of Arragon. As Henry, however, did not attend, the 
nobles had nothing to do but to emulate each other in wild mag- 


bifcence, extended to infanity. 
VOL, xIx, T -— 














































¢ The countefs Urgel fent to ee meeting a diadem worth 2 
mo dern pounds, to be placed on the bead of a wretched butfoon, 

The count of Thouloute tent a donation of 4000}. to a fy 
vourite knight, who diftributed that. {um among all the poorer 
knig hts that attended the meeting. 

The feignior Guillaume Gros de Martel, gave an immenfe 
pein the viands having all been cooked by the flame of wax. 
tapers. ta 

But the fingularly rational magnificence of count Bertrand 
Rimbault attracted the loudett applaute. For he fet the peafants 
iround Beaucazire to plough up. the ioil; and then he openly and 
proudly fowed therein fmall pieces of money, to the amount of 
ftrcen hundred englith guineas, 

* Piqued at th Lis s princely extravagance, and determined to out-do 
his neighbours i iavage brut ality, it he could not in prodigality, 
the lord Raimond V eb ous ordered thirty ot bis moitt beautiful 
and valuable hories to . ‘tied to ftakes and furrounded with dry 
wood; he then h reroically lighted the piles and coniumed his fa 
vourites alive! , [de fer. de or par Delaure.]’ 

p. 234. * In 1128 diec | John of Salifbury ; a man of fuch 
learning, that whea his adherence to the turb: Ae nt Becket torced 
him into exile, his merit poser him the fee of Chartres, im 
Franee; from whenee he returned mes in time to be a fpettator 
of his patron’s fatal ent attrophe. 1s aN entertaini ng al ud vo« 
luminous writer. His books, * De N Nugis Curiahum,” and * De 
Veitigiis Philofophorum,” are moit known. He wrote befides a 
life of his patron Becket ; and ahuge volume of letters, in which 
are to be tound ftrange and odious ftories of the dignitied prieils 
in the twelfth century. His friend, and the friend of Beckey 
Benedict (abbot of Peterborou: gh) furvived him about ten yeats 
He too was an amuting hiitori: in, and notwith tt: ending his connec: 
mons with the archbithop, was much favored by the difcerning 
Henry 11. f Nich. Ene. Libr. &c.] 

‘ We uft not part from John of Salif burys without inferting 
bal {p ecimen of his poetical talents from 2 humourous prolog ue ta 


his Nogw Curialium. It will remind the reader of Farquhat’s 
* trifling jong.’ 





. « 
‘ Omnia, fi mefcis, loca funt pleniff Lima nugis 
Quarum tota cohors ett inimica tibi. 

Eecleiia huge rot nant, et t princip: saulas 


» 








Tn « lauttro regaant, p rineipibute jue domo, 
li nueis cleras, in np lugis mniitis ufus ; 

in Nugis juvenes, totaque turda fenurs. 
Kullicus iy nugis, in nugis fextas uterque, 
ecrvus 






oe oe : on ee ae > » ‘ c 
an hilt Chulls, Gives, eyeslus, in hae, Re. ke. 







‘ ITmitared. 


‘ No re gion wilt thou find from triffles fre 
A countie {s hot and ady eri e all tu thee. 
‘y M4 x ' 


CHUPED, the court, ulike their power obey, 
Cloulers and princely domes sdzait their iway. 


Trifict 
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Trifles the foldier and the prieft engage, 

And fanguine youth, and all the tribe of age. 

Fach flace, and either fex can trifles lure, 

The tree, the flave, the opulent, the poor,’ &c. os 


Towards the clofe of the 12th century, John Hanvile, a po. 


etical monk of St. Alban’s, thus lathes the lazy and proiligate 
fiudents. P.235- 


‘ Hi funt qui ttatue veniunt, ftatueque recedunt 

Et Bacchi fapiunt non Phebi pocula; Nyfz 

Aomina, non Cirrhe; Phebo, Bacchoque minifrant, 
Hoc pieni, illo vacui.’ 


¢ Jmitated. 


‘ Each comes a blockhead; each departs a fool ; 

Lads of the Nyfan, not the Delian ichool. 

Deep draughts they quaft, Lyaus, trom thy ton, 

AY a 9 e ~ - . ’ 
Nor fnatcn one draught trom clathc Helicon. I. P.A. 


r.41¢6. ‘in or near the year 1217, died Alexander Nequam, or 


Neckham, a good gramimarian and a writer of latin poetry. Let 
his merit be appreciated from the following fpecimens ; 





‘WHY THE SUN LOOKS RED AT HIS RISING. 


‘ Sol vulru rofeo, rubicundo fulget in ortu, 
Inceii# noctis facta pudore notans. 

Nempe rubore fuo, tot damnat damna pudoris, 
Cernere tot Phabuim, gelta pudenda, pudet. 


‘ Tot blandos nexus, tot tuavia preffa labellis, 
‘Vot miera Veneris monitra novella vidit. 
Frivida quod nimium calest lafciva feneus, 
ae 4 rely . " - » 
ignis Qued gelido terveat amne ftupet. 


¢ Imitated. 


‘ Sol fhines at morn with rofy features bright, 
Sham’d by th’ immodett actions of the night; 
idis vifave giows with faaime, for thame deitroy’d, 
Aihain'd to ice fuch thamelefs means employ’d. 


* So many lawlefs joys amaz'd he views, 
So many love-taught pranks his eye purfues, 


Scenes that to trozen age new ardor gave, 
Pires that might burn beneath the icy wave.’ P. 


‘WHY MARS APPEARS OF A FIERY COLOUR. 


‘ Mars Venerem fecum deprenfam fraude Maritly 
Erubuit, fuper ett fammeus ite rubor. 

sed cur junarts facies fufcata videtur ? 

Que vultu dainaat turta videre duiet.’ 
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‘ Imitated. 


© Mars well might bluth, caught in wrong’d Vulcan’s net, 

His {tar with honeit fhame feems glowing yet; 

But Phacbe’s blu‘hes fure mark atiectation, 

She, willing witnels to each afignation, 

W ould veil the light coquette with prudent indignation. I. P.A, 


¢ This poet was bred ar the univertity of Paris. His favorite 


piece of latin verie is written on “ the praife of Divine Love.” 
‘<< In his introduction, he commemorates the innocent amufements 
of his infancy in a pleating and unaffected ilyle.’”’ [Warton’s Hif,] 


‘ He was originally called ** Nequam,”’ but changed his name, 
‘ * } 


becauie that when he defired to be re-admitted to St. Alban’s 
priory, the abbot replied to him ** Si bonus fis, venias—h nequam, 


nequaquam.”’ Difpleafed at this allufion, he called himfelf, ever 
after, ** Neckham.” 

« Bot Alexander had not always fhewn himfelf fo delicate as to 
this article; for, although his own name was fo exceedingly 
vulnerable, he could not help punning on that of Philip Re- 
pindon, abbot of Leicetter, and thus did he moft quaintly abufe 
him: 

« Phi, nota fetoris ; lippus, malus omnibus horis ; 
Phi malus, et lippus; totus malus ergo Philippus.’ 

¢ But thus with equal wit and afperity rejoined the abbot: 

‘ Et niger et nequam cum fis cognomine, nequam 
Nigrior efle potes. Nequior effe nequis.’ 

rp. 428. * In 1345, died Richard of Bury. He had (when 
receiver of Edward it.’s revenues in Gafcoigne) nearly loft his 
life tor ailitting the queen and prince in (1327) with the money 
in his hands. In return, on the acceiiion of Edward 111, Richard 
was made fucceflively bifhop of Durham, chancellor, and trea- 
furer of England. He was fingularly learned ; and his paffion 
for books rote, as he himfelf acknowledges, to a pitch of mad- 
nets. For he fays, ** Gitatico quodam hbrorum amore, potentet 
fe abreptum.” He is faid, indeed, to have had more books thaa 
all the other archbifhops in England, and he has exprefied his 
fentiments on them in words which Cicero might have owned: 
«Hi funt mygiftri’”’ (fays he) ¢* qui nos inftruunt fine virgis & 
terula, fine verbis & colera, fine pane et pecunia. Si accedis 
non dormiunt; & inquiris non fe abfcondunt; non remurmurant 
| hi » 4 Thefe are teachers 
cauens are unaccompanied with blows or harfh words, 
who demand ne ther food nor wages. If you vifit them they are 


i oberres 5 cachinnos neiciunt fi ivnores. 
whofe initructions 


fert; 1f you want them they fecrete not themfelves. Should 
you miltake their meaning they complain not, nor ridicule your 
iwnorance, be it ever fo grofs,”® #4 

* pe 440. © The varied and ridiculous modes of drefs which 
the 13th and igvh centuries produced, were very juftly the fubjed 
of bitter repreheniion from the fatiritts of the time. Sometimes 
foo the higher powers attempted to regulate * them Lut never 
Wit BUCK Ss 
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g-toed ihoes in particular were curing three cen 
tures 
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The drefs of the ladies of fafhion has been defcribed in a 
es eoing note ; and the following portrait, drawn by a matfterly 
pen cil, does at leait equal jullice to the fine gentlemen of the are. 

«¢ What could exhibit a more fantaitie: al appearance than an 
englifh h be au of the fourteenth century ? He wore long pointe d 
fo tened to his knees by gold or tilver chains ; hofe of one 
color on the one leg, and of another color on the other; thort 
breeches which did not reach to the middle of his thirhs and dif. 

clofed the fhape of all the parts included in them; a coat, the 
one halt w hite, the other half black or blue; a long beard; a 
filk hood buttoned under his chin, embroidered with crotef.ue 
figures of animals, dancing men, &c., and fometnnes ornam ented 
with gold and precious ftones.”? This drefs was the top of the 
mode in the reign of Edward 111 +. 

‘ We may in fame meat ire guefs at the expences which the 
drefs of the times mutt occafion to a man of the world, by the 
account which Adam Merimuth gives of fir John Arundel’s wards 
robe, when fetting out, in 1380, on a warlike expedit ion again tt 
France. He hz id ar two and fiftie new fuits of apparell of cloth 
of gold or ti Tue.’ 

‘ To this let us add the e contemporary bard’s defcription of the 
manner in which a perfon of rank fhould be accommodated at his 
hours ot repoie j- 

‘“ Your 


a+ _ —— ee SR _— ~ - a ee 





turies in vain affaulted by bulls from the popes, decrees of 
councils and declamations of the clergy. 

é Thefe ffrange favorites were called ‘ crackowes,’ and were 
fometimes cut at .the top in imitation of a church window. 
Chaucer’s fpruce parifh-clerk, Abfalom, 

‘*¢ Had Paulis windows corven on his fhofe.”’ | Henry. ] 

*‘ Gloves were a coitly article of drefs t6 our anceftors. They 
were trequently adorned with precious ttones. . 

[Rot. Pip. apud Warton. ] 

‘+ When the perfonage above- deferibed was mounted, he 
was not alla vee eqt uipped unlefs the horfe’s bridle or fome part 
of the furniture were ftuck full of fmall bells. Vincent of 


Beauvais, an early writer, blames the knights templars for having 


~ 


to their horie furniture ** Camp: anulas infixas, magnum emittentes 
lonitum.’’ Wickliffe ceniures the pricits ot his day for their 
‘ fairhors, and jo!ly and gaie fadeles and brideles w hich ring by 
the way.’ Then Chaucer’s monk, 

66 ee When he rod, men might - bridele here, 

Git —- in a whiitling wind. as cler 

And cke as lowde as does the chejall bell,” &c. 

And the creat Coeur de Lion, as we are told in the romance 


which bears his name, 
“ Hys crouper htng é full of belles.”’ [ Warton’s Hift. of Poet.] 
*t Mr. Strutt ccanestal that even royal and noble perfonages 
appear in illuminations, &c. to have been totally maked in their 


T beds, 
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BIrIst oR Ff. 


«© Your blankertes fhatl be of fuftyane 
Your fletes fhaii be of clothes of rayne 
Your hede-fhiete fhall be of pery pyghte 
With dyamonds fetre & rubys bryghte. © 
Whan you are laid in bed to fofte 
A cage of golde {hall hange a lofte 
Wythe longe peper tayre brenynge. 
Aad cloves that be fweet fmellynge.” 
[Squire of Low Degrce, apud Warton. }! 


We fhall conclude our extracis from this entertaining work 

ith the following particulars refpecting the ttate of literature 
and fcience in the 13th and 14th centuries. P. 445. 

‘ That the 13th and 14th centuries produced no fuch pure and 
elaffica] latin as that of John of Salifburyv, Peter ot Blois, Jo! eph 
of Exeter, &c. is owing, 11 may be conjectured, to the growing 
improvement of the eng Lith | language, aud the more frequent vie 
of it by men of learning * 

* Greek and the. oriental tongues were almoft totally neglected. 
Not more than three or four perfons (favs the great fir Roger 
Bacon, who bitterly laments the blindneis of the age) had turned 
their tludies that way. . 

* Logic fuited the genius of the ara. It furnithed the fchool- 
men with a regulated fubtilty which sided them to difpute for 
aces upon; nothing. It was theretore exteniively taught, and 
accurately itudied. 

‘ Divinity had now taken a new turn, and foared above the. 
feriptures. The fchoolmen valued themlelves on carrying on 
their theological improvements without recourfe to either teltas 
ment; and thofe unfafhionable fages who ital fiudied the facred 
writings were ftylied in deriuon * bible men,’ and could neither 
find pupils, atte ndants, or rooms wherein to read lectures, in any 
european univerhty. [Wood's Antiq. apud Henry J 

‘ Re he civil and canon law was clofely tudicd ‘by the clervyy 
as that ftudy led the way to great eir ploy ments. ‘This was cal- 
ric 4 to fo great a length that pope Innocent rv was obliged t0 





— 


beds, during the 12th and 13th centuries, and that this appears 
ftrange, as in the faxon, dahifh, and ¢arl, angio-norman 2#ras 
here appears to have bten clote garments s like fhirts on every 
fig ure lying in bed, | Cufioms, &ce] 
* There are however inflances of brutal! ignorance which this 
ited will not reach. In the university of Oxtord, it was uiual 
to iay, ** Ego currit, tu curtit, cur re, nS ert ego 7 o- 1270, 
Robert K ilwat rby, bithop of Centecbut Vv, vikeed the place and 
folemnly condemned thete wretched idivins. ‘They met however? 
wrth deienders; and in 1284, his fucceiior John Pecklram was 
Ovliged to exert the fame condemnauon agarott the _ exprels 
fions, and others equally obnoxious. f Wood's sAntq. pud Henry. 
* + That two contracictery propoiitins m: git bade be true 


was a dogma ferioutly and earueitly arvued. { ibid. ] 
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fend forth 3 prohibitory bull, leit the ftudy of divinity thould be 
loft. : 

¢ The mathematics were generally neclected; and the few who 
attended either to them or to the oriental tongues, were not only 
fhrewdly fufpected of withing to hold commerce with the prince 
of darknefs, but frequently met with painful obflacles to their 
fudies from the abfurd fan: aticifm of the age. 

‘ Aitronomy, and its connected feience, that of optics, were 
krown to friar Bacon. Probably to few others, The fame great 
man feems to have monopolized the knowledge of mechanics and 
ot — mit try. 

Alchymy, though itfelf a delufion, yet being the known pa- 
rent of many go inventions, muit appear on our lift. Perhapg 
no prizes lefs interetting than thofe held out by the adepts, 
(viz. An elixir to cure all difeafes and to prolong life, and a 
fone or powder which fhould sah Renna all bafer metals into 
cold) could have urged the minds of men in an age wholly oc- 
cupied by folemn trifles, to have purfued any fludy with fuch 
energy as to accomplith fuch difcoveries as the followers of al- 
chymy produ cc a *, 
 Indecd this fanciful ference, though now from the beft of reafons 
in difre pute, was, W hile in the adroit hands of Roger Bacon and 
Raimond Lully, not without its ufes; and it 1s allowed by the 
great Boe: rhaave that no writers have ever treated ful bjects which 
relate to animals, vegetables, and foifils, with fo much clearnefs 
as thofe which have written on alchymy. Thofe great princes, 
Edward 1 and Edward rrr both believed in the powers of al- 
chymy to produee treafures ; onthe former, Lully folemnly calls 
to attett his having fabricated a diamond trom cryfal, even in 
the royal prefence, in the fecret chamber of St, Ki itherine, i in the 
tower of Londen; and in Rymer’s Foedera, there is extant a 

roclamation from Edward itt for the feizure of John Rous and 

Viliam de Dalby, who (as is there ailerted) “ have it in their 
power to affift the king and kingdom by making gold!” 

We recommend this work to the particular attention of our 
eaders, as a very valuable collection of facis, upon which the 
writer muf have beftowed much patient indufiry. Few of his 
readers we think, will, refufe him the _praife at which he afpires, 
ot being a canhiul hiftorian, and of having felected with judgment, 
agd abridged with accuracy. We hope, he will, meet with fuf- 
ficient encouracement to proceed in his very ufeful labour, till 
his work is completed, D. Ms 
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a 





. * ’ ~~ - ? 
Fo} intlanee e, the j invention ot gun- pow der, and fer eral} im- 


provements in the art of dying. Many medicines of great fers 
vice to the health and eafe of mankind were alfo found by thefe 
santattic philo fophers. 

‘Among the farcafms on alchymy, few are more bitter than 
that of Mr Harris: “ Ars fine arte, cujus priocipium eft men- 
tel, medium laborare, et finis mendica ce.’ The italians fay, 

Yon Sdatevi al alchemifta povero 6 al mcdico ammalato.’ : 


T 4 Arr. 
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ArT. III. Tranfactions of the Linnean Society. Pol. Tf. 4to. 357 
r . y ) . Irinp 11 re l P. « : a a 
pages, and 29 plates. Price hie 52 n boards. VU hites, 1794. 


ee ae 


Tus fecond volume opens with a paper containing the dif 
and defcription: of four new /pecies of phalena, by the late Mr. John 
Beckovit »n—They are {mall nolluc, and called by the author 
chryfoceras; gemina; pr lla; chy ryfoglo fa. In the plate annexed 
Mr. B. has not reprefented the pupa of the laft, or the eges of any 
of the three; neither has he noticed any fexual difference. His 
paper cannot, theret ore, be faid to contain more than a confis 
derable fragment of their hillory: nothing fhort of Sepp’s dee 
{criptions ought to be dignified with that name. 

II. Remarks on feo lopendra eleArica, & fe. Subterranea. By 
George Shaw, M.D. &c —In this at ort paper, which contains at 
leaitt as much conjecture as obfervation, Mr. S. is inclined to 
difcover in the fcolopendra fubterranea a diflerent infect from the 
{c. electrica of Linné. 

111. Remarks onthe abbé Wulfen’s defcriptions of lichens ; publiet 
among bis rare plants 7G arniola, mn pro fe [jor Facquin’ k) Colled clanea, 
Vol. i. 112. By J. E. Smith, men. &e. 

Iv. Account of the gizzard of the frell called by Linnaeus bulla lig 
naria, addrefed to th pre fident By. Vr.G. Humphrey. —/n this curious 
paper, to which a plate is annexed, it is with much probability 
fuppofed, that, in the genus of teftacea called bulla, the gizzard 
ferves the purpofe of matticating food; and that it contains 
fome organ for perforating fuch fheils as are too hard to be 
cruthed by the action of the gizzard valves againit each other, in 
order to come at it’s oe Vv. 


, 


v. Account of the difference of Rrufure in the flowers of fix fpecits 
of p fora. By M F. Sor verby, 


vq. Defcrittions of trvo new Britifh Sucis By T. Ff. Woodward. 

vit. Ax effay towards an bi ifiory of the Britifb frellated lycopers 
dons: being an account of fuch SIpecie as bar ve been found i in the neigh 
bourhood c f Bun ay, in \affo lk by 7. 7. Woo dward. —Three va- 


luable papers, il int trated “by plates, but which do not admit of 
extracts. 


VIII. 4 new arrangement of papilies, in a letter to the pr efident. 
By Mr WW. Fones —Th: fhape of the w INgS, a pri: rcipab character 
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in the Linnean fubdivifion of the cenus pa pilio, appearing to the 
author incompetent, and fu bj e& to confufon in ‘it’s application, 
he he re ~ by calling to his aid the anatomy of the intea@, 
to cl abl ii a ermanent characteriitic of each faim ly, Viz. 

imucus, * Be’ wg _ 7 ine a y ¢ GLliree 7+ hata r ir sh, fy 4 ) 
L oi6 aay te . = Me DPS GA gS are Longe From the pop feriar angle b 
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, ‘ Correcied by faying 
©The x P 4 WINES are long: r from ibe pyfieric r ancle to the pont t than 
te the bafe, ¢ ned by havi ug four nerves inftead of three, vifible 
se eU r) Of a) r SI "1 "my —/ by } Q pi. fre [Mer 7 tly 6 rly a bru ’ fo—indet 
huings with a conneéii nerve im the centre, an ewithout an abd 





7 2. , Jad I; f 
L mews. Tie i—Wines narrow, entire, often naked or deprived of 
feags | thi pe Wiles long, the infe rior foott— 


‘ Add, 
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‘ Add, 


<quith a conneGing nerve in the centre; very flight! y growed, ta admit 
the abdomen, which is in general long, as are aljo the antenua.’ 
Linneus. ‘ ‘ Danai.—W. ings entire,— 
Ada, 
‘ the under with a conneing nerve in the centre, and a deep abdominal 
groove ; palpi projected.’ 
Linnens. N sap hales.—W ings denticulated.— 
‘ Add, 
‘ the. under without a connefing nerve in the centre, and witha: deep: 


j 


70a 1r00VE 3 pe tpi pre, th fied. 
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Thecha saStazifticn sof the s/ebeif are more vague, and chiefly adopted 
from Mr. Yea US 5 and fome ftubborn fubjects ftill remaining, not redu- 
cible to any of the received families, Mr. ]. is under the necetlity of 
creating , new one, which he calls romani: thefe are all fuch of the: 
equites as have filiform antenne: their fixe 1s im ge nerval large, the Wings 
without ax : abdominal groove; 0 cove E17: g& merve ; tioeir antennae LeNt= 
rally acuminated : the veins of both upper and under wings going jrom 
their root to the CXLTEMLUY y nearly in jiraight lines. Such ave leilus, oron- 
tes, Cc. 

Notwithftanding the plaufibility of Mr. J.’s fyfiem, it may fill 
be doubted whether the number of veins can conftitute a legiti- 
mate charatteriflic of families any more than the different formas 
tion of the wings. An additional number of veins neceffaril 
attends on lize, weight, and funfiion. Thus Fuefi, in his 
Extomological | Repofitory, a work that will fhortly be made pubiic in 
England, has contfidered the large and {welled veins on the upper 
wings of Adippe, as the charatteriflic of the male. The coniufion ° 
of the Linnean claffes is not fo much owing to the want of 
opportun ity toinfpect a greater number of {pecimens, or to the 
author’s too hafty adherence to a few great leading outlines, as 
to his fetting out from a wrong point. Mr. J. obferves, ‘ that 
the families may not only be dittingoithed 1 in the pertect infeé, 
butin the larve alfo; and that thefe diftinGions are not imagi- 
hary, but certain sail. fpecific.” Hine illz tac hrym@ on the fyitem 
of Linné; hence the fource of confulion : had he attended to 
the animal from it’s rife, through it’s prog: -efs, the number of feet, 
inftead of iy ecarious fhape of the wings, would have dictated 
his claftes z e fhould not then have a jumble of four and fix. ° 
legged equites, Danai, &c. Menelaus and Teucer would not 
have been the e comp: anions of Protefilaus and Machaon; or Apollo 
that of Piera and Mneme. 

We with Mr. Jones, who feems to have confiderable entomoe 
logical know ledge , and a fyftematic turn, would direct his atten- 
tion to this ¢ y permanent characteriitic of the clafles of papilio. 

A plate is 1 al nne xed to this paper. 

1X. Defcripti of fe veral Species of pancratium, By R, A. Sa alifbury. 
—This latin paper is jlluttrated by {1x plates. 
ao Some a cose) of the mibfea pumils 1018 of Gmelin’s edition of the Sy ft. 
ature. By W; Markwick, Ef. with additional remarks by T. Marfocm; 
with a plates——This paper, with it’s fupplement, contains a contficer- 
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this country, with fome fenfible hints towards checking it’s progrefs, 
kt is proved not to be the dreaded heflian fly of America. 

x1. Defeription of pafpalum Aloloniferum. By Mr. Louis BoftmA 
french paper, with a plate. 

x11. Odjervations on the firnéiure and aconomy of fome curious Species 
aranca. By Mr. Dortbes; with a plate. —This paper, written in french, 
contains an anatomy of fome parts of a. avicularia, which is proved 
to be without the maxilla, as diftinguifhed from the mandibles given 
by Fabricius to his clafs unogata, &c. An account of what the author 
calls the mafon-{pider, or aranea Sauvagefti, which refembles in {mal} 
the avicularia, 1s fubjoined. 

xrit. Account of the germination and ratfing of ferns From the feed, 
Bs Mr. 7. Lindjay, /urgeon in Famaxa; witha plate. 

x1V. Additional objevvations relating to Keftuca /padséca Es antboxauthum 
paviculatum. By J. E. Smith, M.D. ¥.R.S. 

xv. Plante cboracenfes; or a catalogue of the mare rare plants whith 
grow unld in the neighbourhood of Caftle Howard, in the north riding of 
Forkpbire, dsfpojed according to the Linnean f[yftem. By Mr, R. T. coldate, 

avi. Objervations ou the Britifb [pecies of carex. By the Rev. Samu 
Goodenough, L.L. D. F.R.S.; With four plates.—Not a paper of 
teagments or curfory obfervations, but an claborate critical treatife. 

xvii. On genera and fpecies of plants which occur tewice or three. 
times, under different names, in prof. Gmelin's edition of Linneus’s 8yhemaN, 
By Fanas Dryander, wm. a. Libr. k. s. 

xviti. Remarks on centaurea folftitialis Sc. melitensis. By J. E. Smith, 
mip. ez. 

xx. Defripttex of fucus dafyphyllus. By T. Ff. Woodward ; withs 
plate. 

xx. The chara&ers of two fpecies of oxalis. Py R. A. Salifbury, ¥. R. be 

xx1. Defcription of a new /pecies of warbler, called the wood-wren, 
ehferved in May, 1792. By Mr. Th. Lamb; with a plate.—A new 
dpecies, which differs from the motacilla hippolais, and motacilla tro- 
chiles Linn. 

RXxI1. Od/ervations om the Arufure aud economy of thofe inteftinal 
eworms called tania. By Mr. A. Carlifie.— Equally ingenious and ule- 
fol. Some of Mr. Goetze’s miftakes in his hiftory of worms are here 
corrected : a plate is added. 

xxkti1. 4 mew method of preferwing fungi, ee, By W. ithering, 
M. D. F.R. 5S, 

Xx1V. Odsections againf? the perceptivity of plants, fo far as is evinced 
by their external molions, in anfwver to Ds. Percival’ s menor i the Mans 
cheer Tranfaciions. By Robert Townfon, Eff. F. RS. Edinb. Read 
Dec. 4, 1792.—This paper we tranferibe, 

- 267.—* However ianguine we may be in gur expectations of 
extending the limits of human knowledge, we cannot avoid pef- 
ceiving that there are boundaries which it can never exceed. 
Thefe boundaries are the limited facultics of the human mind, 
which, though fully fufficient to anfwer all the urpofes of com- 
mon hte, are an infuperable harrier ta the enquiries of fpeculative 
men. None feel more the truth of this obfervation, than thofe 
engaged in phyfological enquiries; the operations of nature 
bemg fo complicated, and at the fame time carried on in fo fecret 
a manner, as to keep us ignorant of the moft common phxne- 
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‘tf phy fidlogifts have been unfuccefsful in many of their ens 

yines intro the animal economy, they have been ftill more fo 
with refpect to vegetables : for how little doa we know at this day 
of the courfe of their fluids, and of the power by which they are 
moved? Are we not in the vegetable kingdom where we were 
near two centuries ago in the animal, when the great Harvey 
withdrew the veil ? 

‘ The many beautiful analogies exiting between the two orga- 
nized kingdoms of nature, their fimilar origin from egg or fecd, 
their fubfequent developement, and nourfiment by intus-futcep- 
tion; the power of continuing their {pecies, the iimiced time of 
their exiftence, and, when not carried off by difeafe and premas 
roe death, potietling in themielves the caufe of their own deftruc- 
tion—have been fo favourable to the fuppofition of the exittence 
ef a complete chain of bejngs, that there appeared ta the fa- 
vourers of this opinion nothing to be wanting to connect them, 
but the locomotive faculty; for irritability, from phanomena 
in a few vegetables, had been granted them by fome. This loco- 
motive faculty, which is conficered as a confequence of volition, 
which is an attribute of mind, they fay is manifefted in the 
Hirection of the roots towards the foil which atiords them their 
moft proper nourifhment, and in the diretijon of the tender fhoots 
and leaves towards the light, which is likewife neceflary to their 
well-being. Thefe tacts are admitted, but not the confequences 
drawn from them. 

‘It muft indeed be allowed, that vegetables do on fome occe- 
fions act as though pofleffed of volition, avoiding thofe things 
that are injurious to them, and turning towards thofe that are 
beneficial; thus appearing to act by choice, which mutt be pre- 
ceded by perceptivity, a favour that nature has granted, 1 think, 
to the animal world alone. The following are brought as exam- 
ples ; 

‘A plane-tree twenty feet high, growing upon the top of a 
wall, {traitened for nourifhment in that barren fituation, directed 
its roots down the fide of the wall, till they reached the ground 
ten feet below. It has been amply repaid, fay they, for its trou- 
bleever fince, by plenty of nourifiment, and a more vigorous 
vegetarion has been the confequence. On another occafon, a 
plant being placed in a dark room, where light was admitted only 
through an aperture, put forth its fhaots towards the aperture, 
which elongating, pafled through it; and this likewife was re- 
warded for its trouble by plenty of light, and free air. 

‘ That appearances fa fimilar to thofe that are obferved in ani- 
mals fhoula be confidered as proceeding from the fame caufe, viz. 
volinon, is not to be wondered at, when fo many of the inferior 
orders of animals hardly poffefs fo much of the loco-motive fa- 
cuity— particularly by men of warm imaginations, who, prepof- 
fefled in favour of an opinion, were grafping at every diltant 
analogy to fupport it. Though, as | have faid, we are by no 
means acquainted with the courfe of their proper fluids (/ucei 
Preprit), or with the power by which they are moved, nor even 
can tay by what power Jit is that the fluids, which are its food, are 
‘axen in; yet fo far we know, that here, asin the anunal ceco- 
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nomy, there is a conftant change and evolution of their Hut 
and that a conttant fupply is neceflary, without which they foo 
perifh. This fupply, fo neceflary, muft be taken in by abforp. 
tion; and it is this att of abforption that I fhall endeavour to 
prove to be the efficient caufe of thefe motions in vegetables, ang 
thus exclude volition from having any caufation in thefe phano: 
mena; for it is from their not having been explained upon me 
chanical principles that’ mind has been reforted to. Mind isin 
general our lait refource when we fail in explaining natural phie 
nomena. | could with that phyfiologifts were agreed upon the 
kind of abforption which takes place here, whether it ‘be by 
active open-mouthed vellels, which in the common opinion’ takes 

lace in the animal ceconomy, or by capillary attraction, which 
is the molt general opinion in the vegetable ; but the theory I 
fhali offer to the confideration of the Linnean Society will agree 
with either. 

¢ The firft confideration is—That an inert fluid is in motion, 

* Secondiy—Thar, pofieiling no motion in itfelf, it owes: this 
motion to the plant. 

* Thirdl)—That as a€tion and re-action are equal, whilf the 
plant draws the fluid towards itfelf, it muft be drawn towards the 
fluid, and that in the reverfe ratios of their refpective refiftances. 

* Now whether this abforption be: performed by veffels ating 
as in the animal ceconomy, or by veflels of the nature of capillary 
tubes, is of littke moment, provided only that-an abforption be 
admitted; for it is evident, that if a¢tion and re-action be: the 
fame, the abforbed fluids, which poffefs no motion in themfelves, 
cannot be putin motion by the open-mouthed active veflels, with- 
oat being drawn in the direction of the abforbed fluids. But 
fhould we preter the theory which explains this abforption by 
capillary attraction, which theery I think is the moft prevalent, 
we fhall fiill find that the abforbing veffels are drawn towards the 
fluid. Thisis equally true as evident, whether applied to that 
fimple hydraulic inftrument the ftraw, through which the fchool- 
boy fucks, or to the moit complicated machine of the natural 
pmiotopher. Thefe principles will, I think, be fufficient to ex- 
plain thote appearances in vegetables which have ferved as a foun- 
dation, or have been confidered as figns of their perceptivity and 
volition, and which, as far as I have learnt, have never been at 
tempted to be explained, viz. the direction of their roots towards 
the foil which affords them the bef nourifhment, and the young 
and tender fhoots towards the lieht: for here is an abforption of 
water and light. The abforption of water is ealily afcertained ; 
but that of licht, by its fubtiene{s, eludes our experiments, with 
probably many other fluids of great importance to the healthy 
itate of the vecetable world. But to make the connexion more 
complete between the two organic kingdoms, it has not only 
been found that plants move towards their food like wife and in- 
tellirent beings, but thev likewife turn afide from thofe foils, &e- 
which are injurious to them, or at leaft afford them but a fcanty 
nourifhment. ‘This is a deception : it is only the immediate con- 
fequence of their motion towards their nourifhment; for when 
the root Os atree or plant changes its courfe, on account of rs 
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‘ao with a rock, or with a hard, ftiff, and barren clay, or other 
obiect that does not afford it proper nourifhment, it is owing not 
9 an dereliction of thele objects, but to ‘no attraction from ab- 
forption acting in that direction, but one from a more favourable 
foil. The fmailnefs of the refiftance of thefe fluids cannot bé 
yreed againft this theory : the motion to be explained is only the 
cendency of the nafcent fhoots, no one having pretended that the 
folid wood could alter its direction ; and this power, however 
feeble, is always acting. I am not ignorant that thefe are not 
the only motions which are thought to announce the perceptivity 
of plants. The motions obferved in the ftamina and other part 
at the time of fecundation, the fpiral direction of the ftems- of 
fome, the ufe of the cirrhi of others, and the burfting of the cap- 
fules, have all, with many other powers, been thought to favour 
this opinion. Thefe are but powers nature has beftowed upon 
gicm for their prefervation and production, which can no more 
be contidered as the confequence of volition, than the fall of 
their leaves at ftated periods, their growth and decay, which have 
never been confidered as the confequence of mind, any more than 
the increafe or deftruction of animal bodies, the efficient caufé of 
which may for ever remain unknown. 

‘ When all is confidered, 1 think we fhall place this opinion 
amongit the many ingenious flights of the imagination, and 
foberly follow that blind impulfe which leads us naturally to 
give fenfation and perceptivity to animal lite, and deny it to ve- 
getables; and jo fill fay with Ariitotle, and our great mailer 
Linntus—Vegetabilia crefcunt {5 vivunt; animalia crofeunt, wis 
wunt, SF fentiunt.’ 

xxv. Ax effay on the various f{pecies of fawfifh. By Mr. F. Latham, 
—A paper well worth the attention of ichthyologifts. Mr. Lathang 
is inclined to feparate thefe from the genus /guadas, and form of them 
anew genus by the name of priffis. He enumerates five fpecies. ‘Twa 
plates are annexed. 

XXV1. Defcriptions of four néw Britife lichens. By the Rev. H. 
Davies ; with a coloured plate. 

Xxvil. 4 account of fome plants mewwly difcovered in Scotland. Py 
Mr. ¥. Dick/fon. 

XxVill, Remarks on the genus dianthus. By F. E. Smith, m.v. Ses 

x1x. Lhe hifory and defcription of a minute epiphyllous lycoperdon, 
§rewing on the leaves of the anemone nemorofa. By R. Pulteney, M.D. eS c, 

Xxx. Extrad of a letter from Mr. F. Lindjay to fir J. Barks. With 
Cdditional remarks by 7: E, Smith, mM. D.—Relative to No. xiii. 

XXxXt. Defcription of three mew fpecies of hirudo. By the Rev. W. 
Kirby. With an additional note by G. Shaw, M.v.; witha plate.——Of 
thefe three fpecies of birado, which Mr. Kirby confiders as non-de- 
(crits, and denominates alba, nigra, and crenata, Dr. Shaw believes 
ada to be the plenaria la#ea ot Gmelin; the wigra he finds in the 
plonaria Jxuca ot Pallas and Gmelin ; and the crezata he’ thinks nearly 
elated to the hirudo geometra of Linné, if it be not the very fame 
Pecies in a young ftate. 
Papa Additional obfervations on fucus hypoglofum. By, 1. 7. Woad- 

Taom—Réelates to Art, Vi~ 
5 XXXII. 
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xxxri1. Additional remarks on the wood fand piper, tringa clerele; 
By W. Markwick, E/g.—Recognizes the tringa glareotw in tringa crops, 

xxx1v. Botanical objervations on the Flora Fapousca. By C. 2. Shy. 
berg, knight of the order of Wafa, prof. of bst. and med. in the unr. ff 
Upjal.—Latin. | 

xxxv. Defeription of fevina ceraftcides, a nero Britifh plant dijcovered 
in Scotland, by Mr, ‘f. Dictjon.—Firtt ditcovered by Mr. D. on the 
rocky and fandy iheres ot inch-keith and inch-combe in the Firth of 
Forth, as well as on the beach below Prettonpans. 

XKXV1. Am account of two mew genera of planit from New Sash. 
Wales, prifented by Mr. Thomas Hoy, and Mr. ‘Fobn Fairbairn. 

xxxvii. Extracts frem the minute book of the Linnean fociety, 

RR, 


Art.1v. TranfaTions of the College of Phyfcians, of Philadelphia. 
Vol. I. Part 1. S8vo. 234 pages. Price ss. in buards. Phis 
ladelphia, Debfon. London, Dilly, 1793. 


In almoft every country, attempts have been made for the 
promotion of learning and extenfion of knowledge, by eltabli- 
gag focicties, and Collecting together men of ingenuity and abil. 
ties. The phyficians of Philadelphia, influenced by the fame mo- 
tives, and a conviction of the advantages refulting from fuch in 
ftitutions, have united themfelves into a college; the object of 
which is the advancement of medical fcience, by inveftigating the 
difeafes and remedies peculiar to the country ; by obferving the 
eflecis of different feafons, climates, and fituations, on the human 
body ; by recording the changes which are produced in difeafes, 
by the progreis of agriculture, arts, population, and manners; 
by fearching for medicines in the american woods, waters, and 
bowels of the earth; by enlarging the avenues to knowledge, 
from the difcoveries and publications of foreign countries; and 
by cultivating order, method, and uniformity in the practice of 
phyfic. 

p. xiv. ‘ For the purpofe of obtaining thefe objetts, the fal- 
lowing rules have been adopted. 

‘1. The college fhall confit of fellows and affociates. 

‘11. The fellows fhall confift of praétitioners of phyfic, of che 
racter in their profefion, who refide in the city, or diltri& of 
Southwark, or liberties of Philadelphia, and are not under twenty- 
four years of are. 

‘iit, The aflociates fhall confit of perfons of merit in the pro 
teflion of medicine, who do not live within the limits above de 
eribed. 

‘iv. Three-fourths of the whole number of fellows met, fhall 
concur in the adinifion of a fellow or affociste. : 

The officers of the college fhall confit of a prefident, vice 
prefident, four cenfors, a treafurer and fecretary, who fhall he 
Dag annually, trom among the fellows, on the firft tuefday ™ 

uly. 

* vt. The flared meetings of the college fhall be on the fird 
tutiday an every month; veudes thele meetings, the pre o 
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gr, in cafe of his abfence or indifpofition, the vice-prefident, fhalt 
have power to call extraordinary meetings, whenever important 
or unexpected bufinets thall require, of which he fhall be che 
judge. It fhall likewile be in the power of any fix fellows of the 
eollege, who concur in their defires tor a meeting, to authorae 
the prefident, or, in Cale of his abfence or indifpolition, ché vice- 
preiident to call it. ; 

‘ yin. The bufinefs of the cenfors fhall be to infpe& the re- 
cords, and examine the accounts and expenditures of the coile 
and repert thereon, And all communications made to the col- 
lege, after being read at one of their ftated meetings, fhall be re- 
ferred to the prefident, vice-prefident, cenfors, and fuch othet 
members of the college as fhail be nominated for the purpote ; 
who fhall determine by a vote, taken by ballot, on the propriezy 
of publifhing them in the tranfactions of the college.’ : 

The remaining regulations art not very itnportant, except in 
the initance of the admaifien of fellows, in which cafe, we find, they 
only pay the {mall fum of ten pounds, and a trifling annual con- 
tribution of t2ve dollars. The whole is to be applied to the purpofe 
of eflablifhine a fund for the ule of the college. 

Ina preliminary difcourte, which was delivered before the col- 
leve, Dr. Ruth endeavours to point out and enforce the advan- 
tages to be derived from the inititution, and to fugeeft the dif- 
ferent fources, whence the improvement of medicine may be ex- 
pected. He contiders the advantages of the inititution chiefly in 
two points of view: viz. as acollege, and asa medical fociety. The 
author concludes this interefting difeourfe with rhe following ob- 
iervations. 

p.xxki. ‘ It is a general opinion, that the conditién of mar 
in our world is mending. The conveniences and pleafures of 
hfe are daily multiplying by the inventions of philofophy, 
Many diforders, once deemed incurable, now yield to medicine. 
No wonder then that a general expectation prevails—that a re- 
volution a foon to take place in favour of human happineds. 
Natural means appear to be the initruments defigned by heaven 
© fulfil its purpoies of mercy and benevolence to mankind. I 
am fully perfuaded there does not exift a difeafe in nature, thar 
has not an antidote to it. And when I confider the influence of 
liberty and republican forms of government upon feience, and 
the vigour which the american mind has acquired by the events 
Othe late revolution, I am led to hope that a great portion of 
the honor and happinefs of difcovering and applying thefe an- 
tidotes may be relerved for che phyficians of America.’ 

Atter thus enabling the medical reader to judge of the motives 
and views of the phylicians of Philadelphia, in forming themfelves 
moa college, we thall go on to the examination of the papers 
Sontained in the prefent volume of their tranfattions. 

Prefixed to the papets, the college has given tables of the dif 
Sats of the puticnts of the Philadelphia difpenfary, from decem- 
*r 1786, to december 1792; arranged as much as poflible after 
We manner of the nosology of Dr. Cullen. Shefe tables are ise 
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ferted with a view to the formation of a complete hiftury of epi- 

demical diforders. The papers are: 

1. A cafe of curvature of the fpine, by ‘thomas Dolbeare, ix a Jerpgp 
to Benjamin Rufh, m. v. cenfor of the college, and profeffor of the 
inflitutes, and of clinical medicine in the univerfity of Pennfylvania, 
Read September 4, 1707. 

In this cafe of curvature of the fpine we met with nothin 
very remarkable. It is well known, that cautftics are the only te. 
medies in this complaint. The cdifeafe 1S indeed not fo common 
in perfons who have attained the age [36] of the patient whofe 
cafe is here related; yet ina few initances it has occurred, even 
at a later period. 
ur. Cafe of an hydrocet halus internus, Succefsfully treated by mercury. 

By Dr. Michael Leib, fellow of the college. Read january i, 

1788. 

In the treatment of this cafe of hydrocephalus internus there 
does not appear any thing uncommon: the mercury was given 
mn pretty large dofes until it affected the mouth, at which 
time there were evident fymptoms of amendment. The author 
thinks it important to obferve, that no impreflion was made on the 
diforder tili the mercury began to affect the mouth. The fame 
thing has been remarked by other writers on this difeafe. The 
immediate caufe of the difeafe in the prefent inftance was erie 
dently ‘a violent fall on the head.’ 
tit. An account of a tetanus from the extraction of tavo tecth, fuceefe 

fully treated hy the ufe of swine and mercury. Ina letter from Ben- 

jamin Kufh, m. p. to John Redman, om. pv. prefident of the college 

ef p ny fictan of Philadelphia. Read may 6, 1788. 

The patient, whofe cafe is here related, was afflicted with fymp- 
toms ot sexes, attended with fwellings on each fide of his throat, 
a full pulic, and a total inability of fpeaking, upon being exe 
yofed to a cold damp air after having had two tecth extraéted. Dr. 
Ruth was at firft unable to determine whether the cafe were & 
tetanus, or the fore throat, then prevalent in the city and vick 
nity. After b.ecding, however, the nature of the difeafe became 
evident, from the patient’s being feized with convulfions of the 
opifiothonos kind, and with pain about the bottom of the fternum. 
The plan of treatment, which was employed with fuccefs in this 
cafe, was the tonic. Wine and bark in large quantities, and mem 
curial frictions to the throat and jaws. From the conttipated ftate 
of the bowels, in this cafe, where no opiate was employed, the 
author inters, that cottivenefs is certainly a fymptom belonging 
the cetanus, which has been doubted by, door Cullen. One cale 
however, is nor fufheient to-determine this point. 

IV. Aan account of the iw@ntia, difcovered tn the limer of a number of 
raiss J a@ letter from Dr. Jofeph Capelle, of Wilmington, # 
Ben atin Ru ,™M. dD. Read may G5 1788. 

The difiections of animals have in manv inftances contributed 
to the improvement of medical knowledge ; and the facis refped- 
ing the tenia found in the livers of rats, by the author of the 
paper before us, are extremely curious, On opening - 
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domén of a fat rat, he was ftruck with the appearance of tuber= 
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On detaching them in ‘order to determine 
what kind of fubttance they contained, the author was furprized, 
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Calomel was given internally, and mere 
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by the catheter, as veel as by vomiting, when the ufe of the infires 
ment was omitied or unfucce/sfully applied. Jo which are an 
fome remarks and phyfiological objervations. . By Ifaac Senter, 

M. D., affociate member of the college of phyficians of Philadelphia, 

and fenior furgeon in the late american army. Read january 5s 

1790. 

Bn this very extraordinary cafe, the patient, after being attack. 
¢d with fymptoms of an inflammatory kind in the thoracic vifcera, 
was {cized with a total fuppreffion of urine without any evident 
caufe, which continued five days. On the beginning of the fixth 
day fhe had a vomiting that lafted rill nothing but water of ap 
urinous tafte was brought up. This vomiting relieved the pai 
fwelling, and forenefs, of the inferiour part of the belly, and the 
patient thought herfelf better. It however recurred the next 
day, and continued more or lefs every day, until the urine was 
drawn off by the catheter: fhe fufiered much from the exceflve 
irritability of her ftomach, which for ten weeks did not allow her 
to retain in her ftomach either food or medicines, opium excepted. 
Whenever the urine was omitted being drawn off for thirty or 
thirty-fix hours, fhe cenftantly threw it up by vomiting. 

p.102. * To afcertain fo extraordinary a faét beyond the 

offibility of a miftake on my part, or a deception on hers, I often 
vifited her about the time ] knew fhe mutft vomit if the catheter 
was not introduced; and l examined her bladder, found it full, 
hard, and tender; and fat by her till the vomiting recurred, 
faved the water that fie brought up this way, and compared it 
with what I drew off, and tound it the fame in every refpett. 

‘ During the time her urine came off by vomiting, fhe fuffered 
extreme anxiety, and always complained of great heat, {marting, 
extreme thirft, and a fcufation of inverfion or turning up of 
fomething (running, as fhe expreffed it) that appeared to tear her 
bowels,’ 

After continuing in the above ftate for fome time, from no 
evident caufe, fhe became incapable of being relieved by the ce 
theter, and was unable to vomit up her urine for feveral days 
In this fituation it paffed off by the navel three days fucceflively ; 
after which, the inilrument was ufed as before: fome time after 
this, a drick-coloured gravel began to pafs off by the catheter in 
large quantities, and afterwards was vomited up with the urine. 
Thefe, and other appearances, led the author to fyfpeét a fone m 
the bladder; which, upon founding, was eafily difcovered, but 
felt foft and fmall. In the fprtag ‘of 1780, the urine began to 
take a difierent courfe, and to pafs by fool; after which, fhe 
gradually declined, and foon expired. On diffe¢tion the difeated 
appearances were much fewer thau had been fuppofed. 
whole of this uncommon cafe is evidently in favour of the retro 
grade acuon of the lymphatic fyfiem, a doftrine which was Inge 
nioutly fuggefted by the late Mr. Charles Darwin, and upo® 
which many phenomena, like the prefent, are alone explicable 
x. 4 cafe of the retroverhio uteri, to which are added a few ™ 

marks and ob/crvations on that difeafe, and the different fpecits | 


procidenuz 
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procidentiz uteri, By Ifaac Senter, M.vp. Read February 2, 
0. 

ier a clear and diftinct hiftoty of the complaiiit, and of the 
difficulties attending it’s reduction ; the author proceeds to par- 
ticularize fome of the different {pecies of the difeafe, and of the 
means by which the sterus may be difplaced. 

p. 141. * In the different {pecies of the procidentie uteri, from 
a flight defcenfus to a complete inverfion, the fundus uteri appears 
to me to defcend generally in a pretty direct line with the vagina: 
while in that ef a retroverfion, the os tinca and cervix uteri, are ge- 
nerally raifed higher in the pe/vis than is natural: and in all the 
cafes I have obferved, befide thofe related above, thefe parts 
were thrown under the fymphyfis pubis, and prefled, more or lefg, 
upon the upper part of the wrethre and bladder.’ 
x1. An account of a fuppofed cafe of internal dropfy of the brain, fuce 

cefifully treated by mercury. By Benjamin Ruth, om. v., &c. Read 

may 4, 1790- 

We meet with nothing deferving of remark in this cafe of fup- 
pofed hydrocephalus internus. | 
xu. 4 foort account of the influenza which prevailed in America in 

the year 1789. Bv William Currie. Read may 4, 1790. 

This cafe contains nothing new or important, cither refpecting 
the hitory or method of cure of the influenza which prevailed in 
America. 

x11. Account of the fiate of the barometer. 

This account, which extends from january to deceinber, 1790, 
feems to be given with exactnefs. 

xiv. Cafe of inverted uterus. By Benjamin Duffield, mM. p. fellow 

of the college. Read february 1, 1791. : 

Xv. dn extraordinary cafe of a — of the ligament of the os bu- 
meri, with the cure thereof. By Dr. Benjamin Say, érea/arer 
of the college. Read february 1, 1791+ 
This cafe affords an example of the ligament which unites the 

clavicle with the acromion heasiaied being completely _feparated. 

The cure was effef&ted by keeping the parts in ftrict union, by 

means of Mr. Parke’s leathern fling. 

XVI. An account ef az head-ach, cured by the difcharge of a worm 
from the nofe. By Thomas H. Stockett, praditioner of phyfre at 
South River, Marviand. Read april 5, 1791. 

VIL. An account of a new bitter prepared from the bark of the root 
of the liriodendron tulipiferae By Benjamin Rufh, m.p. &c. 

Cad may 3, 1791. 

Having heard from different country people, that the bark of 
What they called the red poplar-tree was a firong bitter, Dr. 
Ruth was determined to fubject it to the teft of pharmaceutical 
experiments. By boiling the root with water he obtained a rong 

ter extract, equal to that of gentian. By infufion with proof 
fpirit, he procured a tin@ure which had a fimply bitter tafte, 
and was of a peculiarly mild nature. The dried bark, boiled with 

Water, afforded a bitter liquor, but lefs fo than the tincture made 

with {pirit. The infufion of the dried bark was alfo bitter. The 


ed bark, when reduced to powder by being toafted before the 
U 2 fire, 
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fire, was ftrongly impregnated with a bitter tafe. In pre 

tions, doctor Rufh Mas found this new bitter equal to moftof 

common bitters of the fhops. 

xviii. An account of a fingular cafe of the fmall-pox, Suceefsfall 
treated by the plentiful ufe of bark, fermented liquors, and animal 
food. By Benjamin Rufh, mM. p. Read july 5, 1791. 

In the cure of this cafe of putrid fmall-pox, doctor Ruth ap. 
pears to have depended chiefly upen fimulants. Wine, porter, 
and cyder, with opium, bark, and animal food, were adminiftered 
in large quantities, and with the moft evident advantage. «Itis 
remarkable in this cafe, that there was no fwelling in the face, 
or falivation in any flage of the difeafe. Sydenham has obferved, 
that he never faw but one inttance of recovery from malignant 
{mall-pox, without a falivation coming on; and dottor Ruth has 
only met with one cafe before this, and not one where the num 
ber of pocks were fo great, and attended with fo little fwelling, 
which did not end in death. 

xix. An account of the effeds of eleAricity, in the removal of an ob. 
frudion in the biliary dud, in a letter from Dr. Jacob Hall, prip- 
cipal of Cokefoury college, Maryland, to Benjamin Ruhh, o. ob. &, 
Read auguft 2, 1791. 

This cake affords an example of the fuecefsful application of 
electricity in obftruétions of the biliary duéts in cafes of jaundice, 
xx. Medical facts and obfervations, extradled from a letter from 

Mofes Bartram, m.v. of St. Paul’s parifb, South Carolina, te 

Benjamin Rufh, m.v. Se. Read feptember 6, 1791. 

For information refpecting thefe facts and obfervations, we mut 
refer the reader to the paper itfelf. 
xx1. An account of the /udden effects of the affufion of cold water upon 

the body in a cafe of tetanus, by Dr. Benjamin H. Tallman, # 

Haddon field, New Ferfey. Read offober 4, 179%. . 

Belide the affufions of cold water, various medicimes of the 
tonic kind were adminiftered. a 
xxit. Cafe of anthrax, by John Jones, m.p. late vice-prefident 

the college. Read decem er 6, 17Q9!I- 

This cafe is related with clearnefs, but contains nothing tha 
demands trom us any particular obfervation. 

xxiii. We have here an account of the ftate of the thermome 
ter, from january 1791, tothe end of the december following. 
xxiv. Cafe of d;fenteria chronica cured by alum; by Dr. Michael 

Leib. Read march 6, 1792. : 

After having employed emetics, cathartics, opium, bark, wines 
&c. in this cate without effeét, the author had recourfe to alum, 
which foon removed the complaint. It was however giver 2 
conjunction with opium and the tin@ure of bark. 
xxv. f2 account of one of the caufes of the trifmus nafcentium. By 

the late Mofes Bartram, m. p. of South-Carolina, extradicd from 

a ictter to Benjamin Ruth, .m.p. &'c. Read may 1, 17Q2- 

; Dox tor Bartram coniders the miimanagement of the navel fooa 
atter birth, fo common umong negroes, as the prineipal caufe 


this fatal difeafe. 
XX. Pratieal 
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sxvt. Prafical obfervations on phebifis pulmonalis ; extracted From 

a letter from Ufaac Senter, M.D. ¢o Dr. William Currie, Ryad 
aupift 31 1792- ! ’ 

In this difeate, the author of this ufeful paper obferves Mat, 

p. 224. © The extreme antiphlogiftic reyimen, and other treat- 
ment of the fick, fo ftrenuoufly infifted on by many european 
writers in this difeafe,-as well as in all the complaints of the 
lungs, I am fearful has done much injury in the practice of me- 
dicine. I have tried it with all the zeal that Fothergill or For- 
dyce ever recommended it, and have been foiled in many cafes. 
For after eight or ten bleedings, with a ftrong buffy blood every 
time, the difeafe advanced without my being fenfible of any other 
change, than a more or lefs diminution of the ry a after every 
fuch evacuation. Writers in general on the phthifis that I have 
perufed give me but little fatistaction. I know of no author, who 
has fo clearly and fully deferibed the glandular confumption as I 
‘could with, and at the fame time pointed out the true character- 
_iftic marks, by which they might be known from thofe arifing 
from other caufes. 

‘In this {pecies of phthifis, I am very fure, little dependence 
is to be put upon the ufe of the lancet; {till it is but too common 
to {ee it recommended.’ 

A medicine which the author thinks highly ufeful in this com- 
plaint is the witriolum c@ruleum, which has been recommended as 
a vomit united with tartar emetic, by the very excentric Dr. 
Maryatt. Our author however joins it with ipecacuanha; and 
gives them in the proportion of from feven to ten grains each, 
in the morning faiting. This emetic he repeats every fecond 
or third day ; and in the intervals his patients take plentifully of 
the antifeptic mixture of Dr. Griffiths. 

xxvil. Ca/e of bydrophobia; By Dr. George Benfell of German- 

| town. Read auguft 7, 1792. 

This is a clear and evident cafe of hydrophobia; but contains 
nothing new either with refpect to the nature of the difeafe, or 
it's method of treatment. 

xxvill. Remarks on the effe&s of corrofive fublimate, in cancerous 
afciions. Lxtradled from a letter from \faac Senter, M.D. to 
Dr. William Currie; «vith additional remarks, by Dr. Currie. 
Read feptembe r4, 1792. 

The author of this paper adduces a variety of proofs of the 
michief and danger attending the ufe of corrofive fublimate as 
anefcharotic. 

XXIX. Cafe of hydrocephalus internus, attended avwith equivocal Symp- 
toms, with the appearances on di ffeion, by Dr. William Currie. 
Read April 2, 1793. 

We have in this cafe the fulleft proofs of the difficulty of afcer- 
tating the prefence of this diforder. For though upon diffection 
petWeen fix and feyen ounces of a limpid fluid were difcharged 
‘tom the ventricles of the brain, the patient had not one of the 
es mentioned by authors. as pathognomonic, except that 

‘@coniant moaning, : 
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In looking over the different papers cont:sined in this volume 
of tranfactions of the college of phyficians of Philadelphia, me 
have remarked but a very fcanty proportion of new or inte 
matter. Many of the cafes we think too trifling to have berg 
inferted in a work of this kind. 3 
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MEDICIUN & 
Art. v. Letters from Dr. Withering, of Birmingham; Dr. Ewan, 
of Bath; Dr. Pais 0 Londiat LZ Dr. Biggt, of the Ite of 
anta-Cruz; tagether with fome other Papers, fupplementary to trws 
Publications on Afthma, Confumptiou, Fever, and ather Difeafes, 
Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 48 pages. Price 1s, Briftol, 
Bulgin; London, Johnfon. 1794. 


_ By way of introduction, the author firft gives a letter to Dr. Black, 
x birt he congratulates him on his adeption of the new fyftem of 
chemiftry. 

We a next a tranflation of Mr. Lavoifier’s paper on the ‘ Airof 
laces where a great number of perfons are affembled;’ from the 

emoirts of the Paris Society of Medicine, in 1785. : 

This was a truly interefting paper at the time it was published, and 
although the facts contained in it are now very generally known, we 
are glad to fee the whole of it in an englifh drefs. It contains fiate- 
ments of the weight and bulk of the two elaftic fluids of which the 
atmofphere confifts, and of the quantity of elaftie fluid called oxygen 
pas ag pe in given times by men, and fome animals. S 

By the following queries of the immortal but unfortunate Lavoilier, 

Dr. Beddoes appears to have been urged to introduce the trial of 
breathing different kinds of air. : 
- © Amongft the different fubitances of which the atmofphere 1s cour 
pofed, none befide oxygen air is effential to refpiration ; the azote 
air contributes nothing towards it. So that, in faét, any other m 
fluid might be fubftitated in its place; and, provided this: fubs 
ftituted fiuid poffeffes no irritating or deleterious quality, and is com 
bined with oxygen air, in the proportion of 72 parts in 100, fuch 3 
mixture would conftitute a fluid equally falutary and refpirable with the 
common ait of the atmofphere. 

* Such is the knowledge of the compofition of the air we breathe, 
which the fcience of medicine has derived from natural phile 
and chemifiry. . ThE tae. ‘ 

_* But what are the changes produced in air thus formed in the 
various circumitances on the organs of refpiration? what difeafes a 
the animal @conomy may hence arife? ahd what are the methods of 
preventing or remedying them ?” : ao ae 

“Tt appears from the experiment of including animals in ee 
air, that they die in it not from defect of oxygen, but from the effet 
of this elaftic fluid. More oxygen appears to be infpired than» 
expired in the carbonic acid, and therefore a part of ig is 10 
be combiried ‘with bydrogen air, to form water, or to be united with 
the blood itfelf. ‘i ae : : 

_ Ait taken ftom the lower part of the ward of an hofpital contained 
in OO parts, 25 of oxygen air, 4 of carboliic ‘acid air, of anti 
air: whee air taken from the upper part of the fame ware, contained 
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in 100 parts 18} oxygen air, 2% carbonic acid air, 79 azotic air. 
Atmofpheric air, taken at the fame time in the open air, contained of 
oxygen air 27 parts, and of azotic air 73 parts. Befide thefe experi- 
ments, fhowing the alteration in the | pe aropec of oxygen and azotic 
airs, and the addition of carbonic acid air by refpiration, Mr, Lavoifier 
propofed to write a /econd differtation * on the vitiation of the air, pro- 
duced by the burning of lamps, wax tapers, candles, coal, frefh 
platter, oil painting, &c.; and a third diffriation on atmofpheric air, 
confidered not as an elaftic fluid, fufceptible of decompofition, but as 
a chemical agent capable of taking up, in the way of folution, miaf- 
mata of various kinds. Alas! thofe inveftigations fo important to 
human kind, were not executed before the late revolution in France, and 
at this moment we are deploring the fate of this incomparable chemical 
philofopher. 

Dr. Withering’s letter to Dr. B. is the next article in this 
pamphlet. We find in this part a few practical obfervations on con- 
fumption; and among thefe we are told, that the fraly fcre- 
filous pop ‘ is not an incurable difeafe, if the treatment 


‘be properly adjufted to its nature.’ In what this treatment confifts is 


not itated, becaufe Dr, Withering did not wifh to have the account of 
it anticipated by another perfon. Carbonic acid air appears to arreft 
the progrefs and to palliate confumptions. Carbonic matter, ot char- 
coal mixed with food, is given to fatten poultry ; which countenance 
the opinion that this fubftance abforbs oxygen, even in the heat of t 
ftomach. 

We have in the next place Dr. Ewart’s letter, giving an account of 
two cafes in which carbonic acid air was inhaled with feeming advan- 
tage. The firft was the cafe of the hon. col. Cathcart, w ufed 
this remedy during his voyage to the Eaft-Indies, with confiderable 
relief, and perhaps his life was protracted by it. ‘The other cafe, was 
that of a lady 22 years of age, who had been eighteen months ill of a 
cough and confumptive complaints, when the n to infpire car- 
bonic acid air, She appears to have been much relieved, and ap- 
parently the progrefs of the difeafe was ftopt by it, but the iffue is not 
yet determined or known. ; 

Dr. Thornton’s letter i the next article, which relates, that he was 
cured of phthifical fymptoms, by living chiefly * on fried fith and 
animal food with freth butter.’ He tells us alfo of the aftonifhment of 
beholders, on the recoyery of ‘a child thirteen years old in a fever, by 
the adminiftration of oxygen air, He recommends ‘ hyper-oxyge- 
nated ais* as a cofmetic ; and in conjunction with elettricity, has no 
doubt of it’s being a very effeCtual cure for chlorofis. ; 

An anonymous letter contains an account of hyper-oxygenated ait 
adminiftered in a cafe of fpafms, by which they were fuf . 

Dr. Biggs defcribes in his letter the relief he obtained, in a kind of 
aithma, bY breathing oxygen air, mingled with atmofpheric air. 

Dr. Beddoes gives the hiftory of an epileptic affettion, which was 
@geravated by oxygen air. Byes 

An abftra¢t of Mr, Vauquelin’s experiments on the liver of the 
pes ray ee Upon this paper Dr. Beddoes feems to have founded 

is theory of obefity. 

Dr. Thornton connsionbetsih the beneft prcgured in the afthma and 


hooping- oh j ir. . 
: ping-cough, by breathing ee 2 air | | This 
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This publication concludes with the rev. Edmund Cartwright's 
account of the ufe of yeait in putrid fevers, and Dr. Party’s de. 
fcription of a mal conformation of the pulmonary veffels, which af. 
forded a flrong prefumption, that the red colour of the blood is owing 
to the oxygen which it receives during the act of in{piration. 

Nothing fhows fo plainly the imperfect ftate of phytic, -as the 
practice founded upon mere hypothefes and remote analogies, We 
with not to difcourege the trial of airs in difeafes, for which at preient 
we have no efficacious medicine. But we almoft fear, that it will open 
an additional field for quackery and impofition, We beg the gentle. 
men, who are trying the different airs, not to publifh their accounts 
of the effects too precipitately, and that they wiil diveft themfelves of 
prejudice. It is not probable, that fuch great effeéis and violent changes 
are really produced by adding a little oxygen or hydrogen air to at- 
mofpheric air, as arc related in fome of the above cales, 


Art.vi. 4x Effiy towards a Defnition of Animal Vitality; read at 
the Theatre, Guy's Hofpital, January 26, 17933 in which several of 
the Opinions cf the celebrated Fobu Hunter are examined and contro- 
verted, By John Thelwall, Member of the Phytfical Society, &. 
40, 21 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 1793. 


In inveftigating the nature of the vital principle, phyfiologifts have 
been led into an extentive field of unfatisfactory theory and ufelefs 
{peculation ; yet not difcouraged by their fruitlefs attempts, the author 
ot the prefent eflay boldly ventures to add one conjecture more to the 
extenfive catalogue. He fets out by endeavouring to eftablifh a more 
clear and fatistactory diftin¢iion between the living and dead ftates, 
than has generally been in ufe; with this view he thinks it neceflary 
to keep in mind * the difference between @ vital principle and the late 
ef vitality, the former properly meaning a Living cax/e, the latter fimply 
a madification or efed?, to which the xame of life is given, and which 
may be the refult of a co-operation of other cavfes, neither of which need, 
in themfelves, of neceflity be alive.’ Pp. 8. 

* Now—that there is a ftate of animal exiftence, that may properly 
be called the fate of life, and be putin direct contradiftin€tion to that 
of death, and that upon the previons induction of this ftate de 
all the higher fun¢tions of the fenfitive being, are certainly among the 
mott felf-evident of all fimple propofitions, Nor is it lefs certain, 
that there muft be an exact and precife moment (nay, fraction, OF if 
I may fo exprefs myfelf, mathematical poixt of a momeat,) in which 
this fiate of life ceajes, and that of death begins; though wherher that 
moment can ever be afcertained by any fenfible and pofitive mark 0 
ciicrimination, is matter of confiderable doubt: but if this vitality 
is to be confidered, a6 origine, as a principle, (by which, phyfcally ot 
prilofapbically {peaking, 1 conceive is always to be underftood, a fimple, 
elementary, and firjt zatural cayfe,) and not, as itfelf, an effet of the 
co-operation of other principles, or watural and pre-exi ping caufes, f 
own, for my own part, I muit be rather flow in yielding my aflent; 
and, whale l bow with re{pect to fuperior ‘udgments, muit claim the 
prerogative of exercifing my own,’ eae 
a SEC, fays Mr,, Theiwall, that the ancients and moderns are 
= a ct againit thts, hoft of giants I prefume to lift my pg™ 

ace, 2 ‘Cte unequal combat.’ The combat is indeed a 
Ww 
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when the puny attempts of this author are put in competition with the 
elegant and polifhed writings which are attacked, After examining 
diticrent opinions refpe¢ting the vital principle, Mr. T. propofes to 
fimplify this difficult and involved fubject, by * regarding man as dif- 
fering trom other animals rather in the extent than in the nature of his 
powers ;’ and by confidering him, together with other inferiour animals, 
+ as confifting. of a fimple organized frame, from the Kiya § 
aad prefeace, or the non fufceptibility, or abfence of ftamuli in whic 
arifes the whole diilin¢tion between the diving bsady and the dead.’ 
y. 12. € Wherever there is a perfect organization of the animal 
fubitance, there, 1 conceive, we have the /wfceptibility (or, as it may, 
erhaps not improperly, be called, the PRepisrosixc Causs) of 
fife: whatever may be that fpecific flimulus, by which fuch fufcepti- 
bility may be diipoied to be excited, that, I conceive, muft be ad- 
mitted to be the REMeTE Cause, or agent by which life is to be 
produced : from the intimate combination of thefe refults, that melio- 
rated or altered flate of the organized frame, which may be confidered 
as the PROXIMATE CAUsz; and the vital action, as it may properly 
be called, or the power by which the vital functions are performed, 
being the ultimate effett of thefe co-operating caufes, is, in reality, 
as! humbly prefume, to be confidered as that life, or animal vitality, 
for which, under fo many denominations and imaginary forms, the 
philofopher and the medical profeffor have fo long been feeking.’ 
Having thus attempted to account for the vitality of animals 
on the principles of materialifm, Mr. T. takes a flight view of the 
theory which fuppofes the vital principle to refide in the blood... He 
conceives the brain to be more vital than the blood, from the com- 
preflion of the former being more dangerous than a confiderable de- 
duction of the latter. In oppofition to the arguments which have 
been brought in fupport of the theory of the vitality of the blood, 
Mr. T.’s reafoning is by no means deficient in ingenuity ; yet it can- 
not be confidered as either clearing up the doubts, or removing the 
dificulties, which attend this curious fubjeét. It feems to be Mr. T.’s 
opinion, that the whole doétrine ot the vitality of the blood A eg 
from obferving the important offices that it fulfils in the reproduction of 
parts evidently alive. The author thinks it fufficiently clear, that the 
nerves and other parts of the animal body are nourifhed by the blood ; 
and that but for fuch nourifhment, exhauftion, and a lofs of vitality 
in thefe parts muft take place; * but that the fiuid nourifhing and 
luftaining a living part, muft of neceffity be itfelf alive, is what he 
cannot admit, becaufe he thinks it feems to contradiét the known 
laws and phenomena of nature.’—After this view of the fubjeét, 
Nir. " proceeds to the main object of his paper, the definition of 
animal vitality. Here the author »od-//y confefles a difficulty to pre- 
fent itfelf. He therefore firft goes into an examination of the various 
celinitions which have been given of animal vitality, and afterwards 
concludes by ftating his own ; which is, that ¢ life in the animal is 
tat {tate of action (induced by fpecific ftimuli upon matter {pecifically 
organized), by which the animal funétions, or any of them, are carried 
oa.’ Hence it is evident, that he confiders * the preliminary prin- 
Ciples of life to be a fpecific organization and 2 fpecific ftimulas ; the 
feriect contact of thefe to be the immediate caufe, and life itfelf to 
e the ftate of action ptoduced by this union.’ On the nature of the 
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Specific flimulus the author has given us but very little informatiog, 
According to him, it is fomething however contained in the atmofphere, 
and probably the ele¢trical fluid. This eflay is evidently the pro. 
duétion of a young theorift, who has not been much accuftomed to 
phyfiological inyuiry. 


Art. vit. Man Midwifery Dife&ed; or the Obftetric Family Infirufor, 
For the Ufe of married Couples, and fingle Adults of both Sexes. Cone 
taining a Difplay of the Management of every Clafs of Labours by 
Men and Boy-midwives; al/o of their cunning, indecent, and crud 
Praétices. Infiruétions to Hufbands how to counteratt them. A Plan 
for the complete Infiru&ion of Women who poffe/s promifing Talents, 
in Order to fuperfede Male-PraGice. Various Arguments and Quotation, 
proving that Man-midwifery is a perfonal, a domeftic, and a national 
Evil. In fourteen Letters, addreffed to Alexander Haziiltoz, M.D. 
r.r.s. Edinburgh. Occafioned by certain Doétrines contained in bis 
Letters to Dr. W. Ofborne. By John Blunt, formerly a Student under 
different Teachers, but not a Praétitioner of the Art. 12mo, 
255 pages. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. Fores. 1793. 

Tue principal defign of this very exceptionable publication is to | 
decry the ufe of an inftrument, which has lately become the fubjet of 
unneceflary difpute and controverfy between two refpettable teachers 
of midwifery; and by indecent, improper, and illiberal infinuations, 
to create alarm and uneafinefs in the minds of females with refpett to 
the propriety of employing male practitioners. A. Re 
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Arr.vitr. The Life of Fohu Hunter. By Jefie Foot, Surgeon. $¥% 
287 pages. rice 5s.6d. in boards. Becket. 1794 


Tue biographer that undertakes to write the life of a man who 
was his contemporary poflefles very peculiar advantages for acquitting 
himfelt of his duty with a fidelity that will bear examination, and 4 
minuteneis that can gratify curiofity: for a confiderable nu 
authentic documents may be furnifhed by his own memory ; 
Various fources of information are fo eafily acceffible, that he {carcely 
need to remain ignosant of any circumftance, which it would be ith 
portant for him to know, The motives by which Mr. Foot was in 
duced to affume the province of the hiftorian, upon this occafion, ar 
dclivered in the introdu@ion to this work, a fpecimen ot which we 
fhali prefent to our readers, 

* Of the profeffional life of Jahn Hunter, whofe celebrity hath at- 
tratied my attention in common with the reft of the world, I fhall not 
open the account with a boaft of uncommon encomivm. 1 maft be 
content with telling, that I write more to inform than to praife, mor 
tor example than glory; that I intend to reafon from confequence, 
rather than ftzike the mind with {plendid attraétions of admiration for 
the character I am about to difplay. Te allay the tender a 
fons of thofe, who plaintively exprefled their fears and anxieties for 
me, and who perfoaded me to decline the work ; to enlighten the blind 
admiration of thofe who never having read a ingle line he has written, 


believed 
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believed him to have been the firft furgeon of his time; and to inform 
the implicit, but zealous pupil, who relying upon the truth and in. 
tegrity of his mafter, without confulting his own underftanding, was 

rfuaded, that the lateft difcoveries, and newelt opinions of John 
caes, could not be found already regiftered in former authors; this 
profeffional life, if I miftake not, will be found to be not badly 
calculated, P. §——7. 

This performance is divided by it’s author into four parts, each 
comprehending a particular period of Mr. Hunter’s life; the firit part 
commences from the ¢ time of his ftudy in the {chool of anatomy,’ 
and includes * confequent tranfactions, to the year 1760.” ; 

‘ Parti. John Hunter was a younger brother of the late Dr, 
William Hunter, and was born in the county of Lanerk in Scotland, 
fome time about the year 1728.’ Mr. F. has not communicated any 
anecdotes of the early part of Mr. Hunter’s life; he only informs us, 
that ‘ a wheelwright or a carpenter he certainly was, until the event 
of William Hunter becoming a public lecturer in anatomy.” ‘ This was 
in the year 1746, and it was about this time, that John Hunter 
entered into the difie€ting room of his brother, when he was about 
eighteen years old.” Mr. Hunter cultivated the practical part of ana- 
tomy with fuch diligence and fuccefs, that in the year 1757 his 
brother afcribed to him a confiderable fhare of the merit of a difcovery, 
which was at that time a fubject of difpute between Dr. Hunter and 
profeffor Monro. The obfervations of our author on this controverfy, 
* of the injections of the teftis,’ do not conveniently admit of abridge- 
ment. Dr. W. Hunteg was about the fame period engaged in another 
difpute with the Monros fenior and junior, * on the origin and ufe of 
the lymphatic veffels, and of abforption by veins.’ * The part which 
John Hunter appears to have taken in the difpute upon the prefent 
fubject, is, by his attempting, out of date, to prove by experiments 
made on five animals, that there was one, and but one fyitem of veffels 
for abforption.’ p. 74. Mr. F. we think, would have expreiled 
himfelf more correétly, if he had ftated the matter as it ftands in the 
medical commentaries: for Dr. Hunter there informs the public, that 
he ‘ confidered the lymphatics and la¢teals, as an appendage to the 
venal fyitem;’ and, continues he, ‘ my only doubt was, whether.the 
veins did or did not abforb a certain quantity, efpecially in the intef- 
tines.’ ‘Io determine this iaterefting queftion, Mr. Hunrer made. the 
€xperiments referred to; and proved in the moft decifive manner, 
* that the red veins do not abford in the human body.’ It was at this 
period alfo, that Mr. Hunter was employed in afcertaining the fitua- 
tion of the teftes in the foetus; their defcent into the fcrotum; and in 
exploring the true nature of that fpecies of rupture, which has acquired 
the name of the hernia congenita. Thefe inquiries formed the fubjecy 
of a difpute between Mr. Pott and Dr..Hunter, the fub{tance of which 
is contained in the medical commentaries. An account of the feveral 
Controverfies brings us to the year 1760, which completes the 
fir period of Mr. Hunter’s life, and. although we do not per- 
is€tly coincide with every obfervation which Mr. F. has deliver. 
ed, yet we found this firtt part agrecably interfperfed with hiftorical 
remarks on the chara¢tersof Haller, Hewfon, Watfon, Pott, and others; 
and we cordially join with him in that very handfome tribute of praife 
Which he has paid to the talents and ufeful purfuits of thefe — 
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men. ‘The fecond part treats of Mr. Hunter's * entrance into the 
army, with confequent tranfaCtions to 1770.’ 

The author here informs us, that Mr. Hunter, in confequence of {if 
health, retired from his brother’s difleCting-room, * and in may 1756, 
he became the houfe furgeon to St. George’s hofpital, in which fitua- 
tion he only continued for about five months; this was the commence. 
ment of his being a furgeon.’ Pp. 75. ‘ John Hunter’s education,’ 
Mr. F. farther obferves, * feems to have been upon an inverted ratio 
to all other furgeons. He to become a fargeon, ferved a long ap- 
prenticefhip to anatomical purfuits, and only five montis to furgical : 
whilft others, to become furgeons, ferve their Bi arom with 
furgeons ; and for a year or two purfue their anatomical ftudies,’ 
r.76. ‘ He therefore, to lay a foundation for becoming a prattical 
furgeon, obtained an appointment, I believe upon the ftaff in the 
army ; and in the year 1761 was with the army that took Belleifle; and 
in the fubfequent year, he accompanied the army to Portugal, re- 
turning to England in may.’ p. 78. * On his return to England, and 
at the clofe ot the war, he took a houfe in Golden fquare, and found 
himfelf in point of fortune, better than nothing by his half pay ;—and 
here commences his firft career of a London furgeon.—In_ february 
1767 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society; and in december 
1768 he was chofen furgeon to St. George’s hofpital in the room of 
Gataker.’ 

The following catalogue of his papers publifhed in the Phil/ophical 
Tranfa@ions, with their dates, is given by Mr. F. 


vol, ' pages 
«Juner8,177z. Onthe digeftion of the ftomach after 
death. 62. 447. 
July 1, 1773. Obfervations on the torpedo. 63. 481. 
Feb. 27, 1774. Of certain receptacles of air in birds. 4. 205. 
March17,1774. On the Gillaroo trout. 64. 3106 
May 11, 1775. On the gymnotus. 65+ 395+ 
June 24, 1775. Experiments on animals and vegetables, 
with refpect to their power of produ- 
cing heat. 65. 446. 
March2z1,1776. Propofals for the recovery of people 
apparently drowned. | 66. 412. 
ary 19, 1777+ Of the heat of animals and vegetables. 68. Je 
‘eb. 25, 1779. Account of the free martin. 69- 279 
fan. 17, 1780. Account of a woman who had the finall- 
pox during pregnancy. no. 128. 


- 1, 1780. Account of an extraordinary pheafant. 70. 527- 
ov. 14, 1782. Account of the organ of hearing in 


fifhes. 72. 379 
March 7, 1785. Anatomical remarks on a new marine 
animal. 75+ 333° 


March 22, 1787. An experiment to determine the effect 

of extirpating one ovarium, upon the 

1 number of young produced. 77+ 233° 
April 26, 1787. Obfervations tending to thew that the 
wolf, jackall, and dog, are of the 

fame {pecies. | a] 253 

June 
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Jane 28, 1787. Obfervations on the ftruture and aco. ; 

nomy of whales. D7 37% 
April 30, 1789. Supplementary letter on the identity of 

the fpecies of the dog, wolf, and 

jackall. 79+ 160. 
Feb. 23, 1792. Obfervations on Bees. 82. 228. 

‘ Six Krohnian Lectures on Mufcular Motion, from 1776 to 1782 

‘ [ have given an account of thefe papers, which were accepted by 
the Royal Society; and I have more to.add of a fimilar defcription, 
which were not offered, or if offered, were not accepted. 

« Obfervations on the glands fituated between the rectum and bladder 
called veficuke feminales. Animal economy. 

« Of the ftruCture of the placenta. Idem. 

« Some obfervations on-digeftion. Idem. 

¢ Ona fecretion in the crop of breeding pigeons for the nourifhment 
of their young. Idem. 

‘ On the colour of the pigmentum of the eye in different animals, 
Idem. 

« The ufe of the oblique mufcles. Idem. : 

‘ A defcription of the nerves which fupply the organ of {melling. 
Idem. : 

‘ The following are his chirurgical produétions : 

‘1, The natural hiftory of the teeth, in two parts; containing 258 
pages, 4to. with plates. Price rl. rs. 1778. ’ 

‘ 2, A treatifeon the venereal difeafe, containing 398 pages, 4tos 
with plates. Price il. 1s. 1786. 

* 3, Obfervations on the inflammation of the internal coats of veins, 
A paper publifhed in a volume of tranfactions for the improvement 
of medical and chirurgical knowledge. 1793.’ 

From this ftatement, it appears, that the {malleft portion of Mr. H.’s 
time was devoted to furgical inquiries; the ftudy of natural hiftory 
feems to have been his favourite employment; and in the cultivation 
of this part of the field of fcience, he difplayed fuch a talent for experi- 
ment, and fuch patience of inveftigation, as have fecured to him the 
reputation of an induftrious and philofophical naturalift. 

The third part of this work confifts of what Mr. F. calls * explanae 
tory remarks on all Mr. H.’s various produ¢tions in natural hiftory, 
anatomy, and furgery.’ As the author has taken the trouble of writing 
critical ob{ervations on every paper feparately, it would be impoffible 
to bring our readers acquainted with he general purport of thete ftric+ 
tures, without extending this article to an improper length, We 
fhall therefore only obferve, that Mr. F. has neither betrayed any 
fymptoms of fervile fear, nor of partial tendernefs in his examinatior 
of Mr. H.’s writings; and although we do not affent to the propriety 
Oi every remark, yet we’ believe that many people may meet with in 
formation, and few will perufe them without finding entertainment, 
As a fpecimen of his manner, we have fele¢ted the following. 

_* He,’ Mr. H., © has faid, I fhall confider the fituation of a perfon 
Srowned to be fimilar to that of a perfon in a trance. In both the 
action of life is fufpended, without the power being deftroyed; but 
Tam inclined to believe that a greater proportion of perfons recover 
from trances, than from drowning, becaufe a trance is the natural 
Sect of a difpofition in the perfon to have the-attions of life 96 ic 
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for atime; but drowning being produced by violence, the fuf} 
will more frequently laft for ever,’ &c. U this paflage, Mr. F, 
obferves, ‘ that which he has produced as ftmilar, has been deftroyed by 
him for want of fimilarity. What is a trance ?—comparifons for the elucis 
dation of a truth are generally drawn from familiar fubjetts; at any 
rate the {ubject for illuttrationby comparifon, fhould bave been defined 
by fomebody, in order to be known, Medically fpeaking, I have 
mever read of a trance—hifiorieally, 1 have heard of it: but it was 
when I was a child, from the goflip of old women, as fomething told 
at a late hour, &c.—What author-has defined it? where, I afk his 
admirers, am | to look for the information which he was in | are ne 
ot ?—But fuch were the ftrong and abftract powers of the illuftrions 
J. H.! A trance has been ever defined as an ecitacy. In this fenfe, 
tically, we can read it in S t, Milton, and Thomfon ~ 
| have never read a medical ae which authenticates a trance, and 
know not where to find one :—neither Motherby, nor Wallis aftes 
him, have given the word a place, even in their medical dictionarres, 
Locke has akked—whether what we call ecftafy be not dreaming with 
our eyes open? I anfwer—that it is; and refer foran example of my 
afiertion, to j. H.!’ ep. 126. : 

« Part rv. Series of tranfaCtions from 1770 to the final clofe;. with 
an account of the arrangement and progrefs of his mufeum, 

* In 1770, J..H. had the honour conferred upon him of furgeon 
extraordinary to his majefty. In the following year he was married 
to mifs Home, the daughter of a furgeon.—From 1770 to. 1780, 
). H.'s profeffional profits did not keep pace with his expences; and 
thefe ten years were particularly preparatory for obtaining informa- 
tion, and acquiring fame.—In the autumn of 1773, he advertifed 
* pot a courfe of anatomical lectures, but a fort of tkirmifhing courle 
-—fomething new, and which could not be compared, contfiiting of 
fergical, phyfiological, and anatomical branches,—and fo —- 
them together, as either to confound or illnftrate each other.— 
lectures were continued at his houfe in Jermyn-ftreet, with very wnt 
qual fuccefs.-—To fome of his courfes 1 have been told, he had 
neatly fiity attendants, and I have been alfo told, that in the 
sutumn of 1786, after the publication of his work on the ve 
difeafe, he had but twelve.—In 1783 he took a houfe in Leiceftere 
iguare, this was fitted up in a very expenfive manner; and here he 
etablithed an expan/ive room for his mafeum:—another for a public 
medical levee on every funday evening ;—another for a lyceum formedi+ 
cal difputation ;—another for hiscourfe of leGures ;—another for diffece 
tion ;—-another for a printing warchoufe and a prefs ;—and another 
for vending his medical works.’ ‘The author, after writing fome antes 
éotes which tend to depreciate Mr. H.’s ability as a furgeon, pr 
ceeds to give an account of his mufeom. This, he informs us, ‘# 
a valuable collection, and of a nature rare and extenfive.’— The arrange 
ment of the mufcum is this: ‘ it begins with {pecimens of the 
fimple, or component parts of the human body, and of the fame parts 
in other animals, where they differ in ftru€ture; fuch as a ™ 
bone, tendon, ligament, cartilage, &c.—It goes on to the more com- 
pound parts; as the heart from the human fubject, and the hearts from 
all thofe animals from which they could be procured ; fhewing the 
éifferent variations. ‘The human ftomach and the ftomachs of other 
animals: the inteftines, the pasts of generation, the liver, fpleem 
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sidney, Sc. are fhown in preparations from the haman fabje@, and’ 
rent variety of other animals, The bones too, of every me that’ 
could be procured, are formed into fkeletons. In the arrangement of 
undiffeéted animals, or parts of animals, J. H. has degen with what 
he called, the moft fimple animal, a polype, or a leach for example, 
and going on to the more compound, ends-with man, The deviations 
from nature, called monfters, are alfo in large numbers, There is a: 
colleétion of the remains of petrified animals ;—and lattly, a good col- 
lection.of calculi.’ 

After the death of Mr. Pott in 1788, Mr. F. informs us, that 
Mr. H. acquired a confiderable increafe of employment as a furgeon ¢. 
« his confultations were more in fafhion, and his range of practice 
was more extenfive—than thofe of any other fargeon PrP, 274. In the 
year 1789, Mr. H. fucceeded Mr, Adair in the offices of furgeon 
general to the army, and infpector, a Situation, for which the author 
afferts he never poffeffed the requifite qualities. rp. 275. Mr, H. did 
not long enjoy the honours and emoluments to which he had attained ; 
on wednefday, october 16, 1793, he died fuddenly in the board-room 
of St. George’s hofpital, in the 64th year of his age. * He was 
carried to his houfe in Leicefter fquare, in a clofe chair belonging to, 
the hofpital, and was interred, on the wednefday following, in the 
public vault belonging to St. Martin's, a few felect friends attending 
at his funeral." p. 282. Perhaps the following account of Mr. H., 
which is given in the laft pages of this work, may be gratifying to 
many of our readers ; 

«I believe J. H. to have been one of the moft induftrious of 
men, ‘The way in which his time was devoted, before he obtained 
the public appointments, was as follows: He rofe very early in the 
morning, and went immediately into the diffeCting room, where he 
fometimes diffeéted, and gave directions concerning what he would’ 
have done in the courfe of the day. After breakfaft, he attended to 
thofe patients who came to his houfe. At eleven he went abroad, 
and was employed in vifiting patients, attending at the hofpital,’ and 
when occafion called for it, in opening dead ‘bodies. He eat very 
hearty at his dinner, and rarely drank more than a glafs of wine, and 
fometimes not that. In the evening, he was engaged in reading his 
leftures, and writing dowa obfervations which he had made through 
the day, or preparing for the next coming publication. He feldonr 
setired to reit all twelve or one o’clock. His perfon was about the: 
middie ftarure : he was rather robuft, but not corpulent : his fhoulders 
were broad and high, and his neck remarkably fhort: by the exer- 
tions which he conitantly made, after the manner of fomething like # 
cough, he feemed as if he folicited to fet the circulation of btood a 
going. His features were hard—-cheeks high—eyes fmall and light— 
eye lathes yellow, and the bony arch protruded. His mouth was 
fomewhat underhung. He wore his hair curled behind. His drefs 
Was plain, and none of the neateft. He was frequently feen to {mile 
m Converfation, but it was geherally provoked, from a ridiculous, 
% a fatirical motive,’ 

In concluding this article, it may be proper to remark, that 
“it. H, does not appear to much advantage in the courfe of the pre- 
ceding work, either as a {cholar, a furgeon, or as a member of fos 
Sety. Mr. F, indeed confeffes, that in his account of him; ‘ his vir- 
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tues have appeared fomewhat thin and fhadowy :’ but -he adds, «}: 
cannot accufe myfelf of having pafied a fingle virtue by, but have 
iven the fcatterings I have found the ftrongeit impreflion they could 
te, It may be prefumed, that the author has too great a refpett 
for truth, and for his own reputation, to make a declaration’ Jike 
this without due reflection; and if his candour have indeed beeg, 
{trained to the utmoft in the preceding narrative, we are of opini 
that Mr. H. juftly merited to have the records of his life tranfmitted, 
to pofterity by fuch a biographer as Mr, Foot, A. Be 
Arr. 1x. Charader of Dr. Prieftley, confidered as a Philofopher, 

Politician, and Divine. With a Jbort Account of the Rife, Pro- 

grefs, and Eftablifhment of the Arian and Socinian Doétrines, 8v0, 

32 pages. Price is. Symonds. 1794. , 

Tuts is a very flight, and in many refpects a very erroncous’ 
fketch of the character of Dr. Priefiley. The author appears to 
be little acquainted with his writings, and to be ftill lefs conver. 
fant with the liberal and comprchenfive views which have guided 
both his philofophical and theological labours. As a polztician 
Dr. Prieffley is in this pamphlet allowed the praife of honelt zea 
in the caufe of liberty, and exculpated from the charge of fedie 
tious motives in his attempts to promote reformation. It is even 
acknowledged, that his political opinions are only fuch as the 
beft political writers have maintained, and ought never to be 
abandoned. Yet he is blamed for pleading for unlimited tolera- 
tion in religion, for this curious reaion, that ‘ the organization of 
a ftate may be fuch as to render a free toleration the caufe of de- 
ftroying all order, property, and fecurity ;’ and it 1s afferted, 
contrary to the general fpirit and conftant language of Dr. P.’s 
writings on the fubject, that could he have induced the govern 
ment to extend the privileges the church of England enjoys tobis 
and every other religious fet, he would undoubtedly have proved 
a defender inftead of a fubverter of eftablifhments. Dr. P.’s op 
polition to eftablifaments is grounded upon univerfal principles, 
not known, or not attended to by this writer. 

As a philofopher, a loofe and general encomium is beftowed upon 
him for refearches in optics, electricity, pneumatics, and che- 
miitry ; and a few of his difcoveries are mentioned as proofs of 
his eminence in thefe branches of fcience. But he is charged 
with having extended philofophy beyond it’s province, and mil- 
employed it in the fupport of heretical opinions in metaphyfies 
and theology. The philofophy of Plato and Pythagoras, © 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and Jamblicus, is called divine truth, # 
teaching mankind the eternal exittence of God, the immortalty 
ot the foul, and the intelileétual principles of duty, virtue, @ 
wifdom : while Dr. Priefiley, who has been through his wh 
life a zealous and able advocate beth of natural and revealed Te 
ligion, is accufed of having applied philofophy to fubvert divt- 
bity. 

_As a divine, the writer, inftead of examining Dr. P.’s theole 
gical works, confidently afierts, that he is only an advocate ow 
" 
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the opinions of others, and is devotedto the doétrines of 4rins and So- 
cinws ; whereas every one, who has barely looked into his writings, 
muft know, that he oppofes the doétrine of Arius no lefs than 
that of Athanafius; that in feveral particulars he differs. from 
Socinus ; and that, if a man who thinks with fo much freedom 
and originality can be ptoperly called a difciple of any matter, 
Dr. P. is a follower, noc of Socinus, but of Hartley. The 
concluding account of the artan and focinian doétrines is fuperfi- 
cial and unfatisfactory. The tafk of appreciating flich merit a@ 
Dr. Prietley’s requires talents and knowledge far fuperiour to 
thofe which this writer appears to poffefs. 


Art. x: Literary and Critical Remarks, on fundry eminent Dicines 
and Philojophers, of the laft and prefent Age. Particularly Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Cudworth, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, Bolingbroke, Shaftf- 
bury, Bifbop Butler, Dr. Blair, Dr. Gregory, Bifbop Porteus, 
Dr. Fohnfon, Bifbop Hurd, Mrs. M. Graham, Dr. Priefiley, OS OF 
Combining Obfervations on Religion and Government, the French 
Revolution, Sc. with an Appendix, containing a foort Differtation 
on the Exifience, Nature, and Extent of the  pursise Powers in 
the Human Mind, with Examples of feveral eminent Prophefies, 
ef what is now ating, and foon to be fulfilled upon the great 
Yheatre of Europe. Particularly thofe of Bifbop Newton, Baron 
Swedenbourg, Daniel Defoe, Dr. Pricfticy, Dr. Gold/mith, Dr. 
Smollet, Sc. Se. Bvo. §15 pages. Price 6s. in boards. 
Crofby. 1794. 

Tue title of this work is calculated to raife expectations, which 
the work itfelf will difappoint. Of the authors, upon whom 
the reader is promifed remarks, more than half are noticed only 
in an incidental and curfory way. Sir Walter Raleigh and Cud- 
worth are quoted in what the author (with the fame precifion 
with which he applies to his Remarks the epithets of Jiterary and 
critical) calls an introduMory preface, merely to fhow that the tri- 
hitarian dodtrine is platonic and pagan. Upon Hobbes, Locke, 
Newton, Bolingbroke, and Shaftibury, fo little is faid, that we 
cannot give the infertion of their names in the lilt of philofoe 
phers criticifed in the work any fofter appellation than impos 
tition, 

The body of the work confifts of remarks on bifhop Butler’s 
fermons, Dr. Gregory’s, bifiop Portéus’s, Dr. Taylor’s (fuppofed 
to have been written by Dr. Johnfon), Blair’s three volumes, bi- 
fhop Hurd’s Dialogues and Letters ; and Mrs. Macaulay Grahain’s 
Letters on Education. At the concliifion, the author adds a few 
mifcellaneous reflections on orthodoxy, infidelity, &c., in which 
are introduced fome general ftri€tures on Hume's Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion, and on Priefiley’s Difquifitions con- 
cerning Matter and Spirit. The fhort differtation in the appendix 
on the exiftence, nature, arid extent of the prophetic powers in 
the human mind, is indeed very fhort, little more than two pages 
inlength. The author afferts a general and conftant revelation 
of the divine will and purpofe, in a communication of the fpirie 
of prophecy to certain individuals of every age and nation, and 
* VOL. x1x, x elec: 
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a continuance of this communication to the prefent feafon, 
pretty numerous lift of prophets is added, in which the j 
nious conjectures of fagacious obfervers, critical explanations of 
{cripture prophecy, and the wild reverics of ignorant and filly 
fanatics, arc mo‘t abfurdly compounded (to borrow one of thoie 
elegant A with which this work abounds) into a Lorch-porch 
of prophecies. : ; 

The writer touches upon various fubjects, but in fo vague 
and obfcure a manner, that it is not eafy to difcover what 
opinions he means to maintain. It is indeed pretty evident, 
that he is an enemy to the doctrines of materialifm and necellity, 
and, at the fame time, no friend to the orthodox fyitem of theo- 
lory. Upon the fubject of the trinity, however, he is by no 
sneans confitent. In his preface, he appears as an opponent of 
the focinians, and though he admits, that the trinitarian doétrine 
zs platonic and pagan, he fuppofes, that the pagans might have 
derived their nouon from revelation ; but in his fubfequent theo. 
locical remarks, he fpeaks of Chriit as the agent or inftroment 
of the works of God, and of the Holy Spirit as the divine in- 
fluence allegorized or perfonified; opinions which are fridly 
focinian. On politics, the reader will meet with little more than 
a few loofe ftrictures upon Mr. Burke’s Reficctions. The author 
throughout difcovers a itrange propenfity to credulity, He.feems 
to think the inhabitants of this globe to be fallen angels; and 
ipeaks of the earth as the fink, or jakes, of the univerfc; he ap- 
pears to belicve in the reality of apparitions, and intimates that 
the idea of them is innate ; he even gravely relates a flory of the 
apparition of a horfe. His philological remarks are very trivial; 
they point out a few obvious grammatical improprieties, but af 
ford no proofs either of accurate judgment, or refimed tatte, with 
fefpect to the higher graces of compofition, Our readers-will 
be beit enabled to judge of this writer’s talents for criieifin from 
a fpecimen or two of his manner of writing. The followimg art 
Ris general remarks on the preachers, whote fermons he reviews: 

P. ¥5q4- * Were F to endeavour to give, in a word, the peculiar 
characters of the writers of the difcourfes criticized, that, poflefing 
an original calt, happened to fall im my way ; from my remarks, 
on which the reader may lave the fatistactiou of collecting my nies 
of merit in fermons, without any intended difrefpect to the ex 
éellent authors of others; I would denominate thefe of Butler, 
profound; thofe of Proteus [ Porteus]}, elegant ; thofe of Blair, pir 
did ; thofe of Gregory, ter/e; thofe of Tayler (Johnfon’s) charitablt 
When the adlive ambition in men of genius, whether the fervant? 
profefied of God or vy reflect that precious endowment back 
to the fountain whence 2& is derived, doubtlefs they cannot offer 
2 more grateful tribure. 

* The fplendidnefs of Dr. Blair’s difcourfes, though accom: 
panied with « fententioufiefs, reminds me of Mr. White’s Bamp- 
tonian fermons, compoied, though in the golden machine of or 
thodoxy at this time exploded both from church and ftate on the 
continent, with confiderable candour, However, I obferved 20 
enpertant error of another kind ; sist of confounding magnetiin 
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gnd miracles, which difagree in the effential diftinctions of regu- 
larity and irregularity. 

‘Since people have difcovered fo many better manners of 
fpending¢ their time than at church, our modern preachers, to 
deter them as little as may be from ‘it, have charitably reduced | 
their difcourfes to a very moderate length ; though, it being im- 

offible to pleafe all, fome perfons may complain that they have 
not time fora nap. It may perhaps be doubtful which is pre- 
ferable, the abfence of religion, or its adulteration with fanatical 
hypocrify ; but the union of fanaticifm with an annihilation of 
religion, is a deplorable predicament indeed, from which God of 
his infinite mercy deliver us all. However, it is from aétive col- 
liding opinions, certainly not from no opinions at all, that truth 
and religious light are truck ; and if our preachers would learn 
even trom fanatics to ufe art and addrefs, and fome novelty to 
engace the attention of their audiences, the powerful arguments 
in favour of religion could hardly fail of effet. Fas ef et ab 
hofte doceri.’ 

We add another fhart extraét, as a curious fpecimen of original 
phrafeology. It is a geneial criticifm on Dr. Blair's third volume 
ef fermons. Pp. 216. 

‘ This third volume, like the two former, is in general in- 
terefling, and engages with a natural fimplicity of elovetibag 
combined with an amplitude of corception, and with eloquence ; 
js enameled with choice of words, elegance and tafte in the come 
polition iticlf, and felection and application of texts, and cone 
cludes with an apex of fublimity. ‘The do¢tor’s orthodoxy which, 

‘ Projicit ampullas et /cfquipedalia verba, 
feems not quite inclined to tread the duft of the mill-horfe track, 
nor to eulp down doftrines which, being indigediibie, recoil inte 
the oppotite extreme of deplorable indifference and fcepticifin, 
the iffue they have found in France, &c. where popery is now 
expiring ; and it is well if the fophillication of the church-of 


» » 


England-pantber do not diflemper and crumble away the lump. 
He has fhewn his judgment in avoiding metaphyfical difquifitions, 
whichvre unfit for fermons calculated for popular perufal ¢ and 
I hope he will alfo prove it, by erafing the blemith of the auk- 
ward ufe of evil? and would, which would do little henour to a 
panther or toa mule.’ 

If our readers fhould be at a lofs to make out the gramma- 
tical contruction of any part of the preceding quotations, we 
with them to be aflured, rhat we have copied the original correftly. 
lf they thould find any difficulty in comprehending the author's 
Meaning, we caunot promife them clearer light from the perufal 
of the whole volume. 


Agt. x1. Qke Life and extracrdinary Adventures of Fames Molefworth 
Hebart, alias Henry Griffin, alias Lord Maf> the Necwmarket Duke 
of Ormond, Sc. Involving a Number of well n Chara&ers: to- 
gether with a foort Sketch of the carly Part of the Life of Dotior 
Foveuid, In teva Volumes, By N. Dralloc. i2mo. Price 6s. Sael. 
S794 
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Ir is always a doubtful point, whether the relation of the adveq. 
tures of fuch gentlemen with many names, as Mr. Hobart, alias 
Griffin, &c., be not more pernicious, in exhibiting vice under an en. 
ticing afpect, than ufeful, in furnifhing a warning of the ft 
which youth may fall from the pureft innocence to the loweft 
vation of charatter. In the prefent inftance, we perceive fo evi. 
dently a mifchievous tendency, as to feel little inclination to allow the 
editor any credit for motives of benevolence in the publication, or 
to recommend the perufal of the work as a moral leffon to the younger 
part of our readers. The book is one continued narrative of licen. 
tious amours, and of the ingenious contrivance of knavery, to levy 
contributions upon fimple good nature, and unfufpetting honelly, i 
might not improperly have been entitled T4e Road to Ruin 
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Arr. x11. Britifh India Analyzed. The Provincial and Reveme 
Efiabiifoments of Tippoo Sultaun, and of Mahomedan and Britip 
Conquerors in Hindofan, fiaied ana confidered. In three Parts. 
Svo. 3 vols. 1040 pages. Price 18s. in boards. Jeffery. 
B7O4- 


Dovusrtess the reafons are manifold and various by whicha 
man is induced to compote or compile a book. To afcertain new 
facts hiftorical, fcientific, or defcriptive, is unqueftionably of the 
firft importance. Nor is it an unacceptable prefent to the public 
to methodize and arrange in a more lucid order what is already 
krown, or to colle& the knowledge of particular fubjetts from 
the wide fcattered labours of individuals into one focus, fmooth- 
ening and fhortening the way to it’s attainment. To accomplith 
thefe objects, however, it is neceflary, that an author fhould a 
the firft place underftand the fubject, and in the fecond have fu 
ficient judgment to difcern what to prefer, and what to reject. 

But we are daily under the painful neceffity of confidering the 
works of very different writers ; /wnt aliis quos dura neceffitas urgth 
thofe, whom dire neceflity impels, muit complete the volume, how- 
ever time and abilities may be wanting to mature it to excellence 
Et alii guos cacoethes fort endl inftivat. Whether the malady of 
writing be fuperinduced as a punifhnrent for the tranforefhons of 
the patients, we do not abfolutely affirm ; but certain we are, that 
s¢ operates as a fearful chaltifement on reviewers. It is no ¢ 
tafk to follow an author, who laboured under this infection, and 
whofe pen was impelled forward without waiting for diftinét ideas 
on the fubject, to collec order out of chaos, and to difcover, 
what the writer himfelf could not tell, the obje& and utility © 
the work. If therefore we occafionaHy fail in the attempt, i 
will not be too much to claim indulgence. 

It mght be a curious fpeculation, perhaps, in difcuffing the 
merits of a work, to invefligate the motives whieh moft prepo® 
derated in bringing it before the public: but it would cree? 
be a rath attempt. Probably we fhould feldom ftate that wh 
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the authors would allow; and our infallibility and inviolability 
might be brought in danger of more attacks than we at prefent 
experience. In the work now before us the author has been 
kind enough to attempt to explain his motives. 

¢ Having,’ fays he, * never entered into covenants with the 
company, nor at any time fhared its interefts as a proprietor of 
india tock, and having never been in India, it may be enquired, 
why I take this trouble. My anfwer 1s fhort; I have followed 
the progre{s of friends through every part of India; my mind 
often hangs over the honourable graves of much-lamented friends 
in India; I enjoy the fociety of others, who have returned with 
honour to Great-Britain ; and others yet remain in India, whom 
1 refpectand value. Ido not publifh for them; I have reckoned 
life weil {pent, when it founded the bare hope of deferving friends 
fhip; and I do not reckon it a facrifice to devote a few hours in 
the hope of contributing to the protection of millions of fellow 
fubjects, whe will never be confcious of my exiftence. My 
motive, in all events, muft be my apology ; and without farther 
preface, I fhall examine the act curforily as to its general prin- 
ciples of connecting Great-Britain with Briti/b India in the in- 
troduction, and then proceed to confider the internal manage- 
ment of Briti/o India under Mahomedan and Britifb conquerors, 
and to deduce a plan for Briti/b India, connected with the prine 
ciples of the a@ of the laft feffion of parliament.’ 

The hope of contributing to the protection of millions is no 
doubt a good motive, and would operate to cover a multitude of 
miltakes, if they were not of a nature to counteract the object 
propofed. Thus if the author, in the hurry to complete his 
work, fhould not have ftaid to make himfelf acquainted with the 
fubje@, or to arrange his materials properly, or to treat the fe~ 
veral points in an intelligible manner, thefe would form a confi- 
éerable drawback from the motive with which it was undertaken. 

The publication now before us has fuffered greatly by preci- 
pitation ; for although it contains a variety of inforination, and 
fhows that the author has read and reflected much on the fubjedt, 
yet the want of order is fuch as to make it more like the gleaning 
of a common place-book, than a regular digefted compofition. 
Yhe author, indeed, apologizes for £ the defects being increafed 
to acarelefs arrangement,’ by a determination which he made 
after a part of the Myforean regulations were printed off, to dif- 
tinguifh the principles of different periods. But ¢ if it fhall be 
intelligible, his object will be, perhaps, better anfwered than if 
he had cone out of his own room to feek information, or to advife 
éven with a fingle perfon!’ In this the author is a little miftaken. 
The more complete a work is made, the more likely it muft be to 
Produce the efie¢t deGired. A defulrory compilation, which is 
continually going backwards and forwards without a fixed plan, 
fatigues the attention. A volume is perufed, and no ground 
appears to be gained, when in the next the reader is brought 
tack to the fame point, and has again to labour through the 
kame incidents differently applied, or new ones related, that oc- 
turred in a period which had been already difcuffed at confiderable 
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length. To make a work of this kind ufeful, if it be neceffary. 
to dvimeuifh tc principles of different periods, a general view 
of the whole {noald be firt taken according to the feyeral 
branches to which they belong. From this a general plan might 
be deduced and arranged under the proper heads, with references 
to what had been already ftated as to the effects of former mea- 
jures, andthe reafons for new fuggeftions might be given unem. 
barrailed with long quotations, and a prolix intermixture of facts 
and opinions. 

The introduction confifts of fome obfervations on the nature of 
landed property in India, and the tenures by which it is held by 
the different clafles according to the laws of Hindultan; whether 
the fovereign be proprietor of the foil, or whether various de- 
fcriptions of fubye&ts poffefs an abfolute heritable right.. This 
fubject we have already feen difcuffed by feveral writers, who 
have generally Ictt the matter of fatt doubtiul. With regard to 
the poor landholders, the nature of their tenures appears to have 
been of little confequence, as the aficflment was made annually 
to a larger amount than could in general be paid; fo that a very 

productive year afforded but little relict to the tenant, tor a large 

iaua was always in arrear to be brought forward againft him, 
The new fy em, which has been ettablifhed by the marquis Corn- 
wallis, rcheves the Bengal provinces from this effectual check to 
all induftry and exertion. ‘The demands of government on the 
feveral difiritts there have been permanently fettled; beyond 
which the renter will reap the benctits of any improvements he 
may make on the foil already cultivated, or of walte land that 
he may bring into cultivation. 

In revenue regulations ettablifhed by Tippoo, every thing is 
confidered as appertaining to the fovereign. Not any intermes 
diate proprictor of land is mentioned; the farmers are allowed 
to rent one village, but may be difpofleffed by the collectors, whe 
are to make circuits through the feveral villages, and to make 
fettlements themfelves with the reyuts, or immediate cultivators 
of the foil. The eiiablithed cuftoms in the feveral difincts are, 
however, to be firicily attended to, left the reyuts. fhould be 
alarmed; various regulations arc direéted to be obferved, and ad- 
vances of money to be made, &c. in order to encourage them to 
cultivate the land; and degrees of punifhment tor difobedience 
are fixed. If the reyuts fice from a diftrict in confe quence of the 
excefhve exa¢tions or oppreiion of the collectors, a fine for every 
reyut fo abfconding is to be levied on the collectors, and the 
reyuts are invited to return. A reyut becoming a convert to the 
mohammedan faith is to pay only half the ufual affeflment, and 
to be exempt from the payment of houfe tax; if he be a mere 
chant, his goods are to pais duty free. Padres and chriftians are 
to be feized, and their property fequeiiercd to covernment. * No 
re(pect is to be fhewn to petfons who are born of flave womens 
and of proftitutes; and they are not to be affociated with. They 
are, Moreover, pot to be taught to read and write. ‘Teacher 
are to be forbid to inftruct them ; if any one fhall initruct theitts 
his tongue is to be cutout. Perfons of the above defcripuioa 
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may marry amongft themfelves, but fhall not be permitted to 
marry into refpectable families. A fcrap of paper is not to be 
trodden upon ; this injunction is to be particularly attended tos 
whenever {craps of paper are found, they are to be buried in the 
earth.’ 

This is a fmall fpecimen of the myforean regulations, which 
fill gs pages of the firft volume. Many of them appear well cal- 
culated to encourage agriculture, and the planting of particular 
articles. ‘They all favour of the arbitrary power by which they 
were diated, and to fupport which is their yltimate tendencys 
Thefe are followed by an abitract of the act paffed laft year for 
fettling the government and trade of India, taken from Mr. 
Ruffet’s hort Hiftory of the Eatt-India Company. ‘The remainder 
is compiled from Mr. Grant’s political Survey ot the Circars, 
and from his Analyfis of the Revenue of Bengal. Thefe two 
latter works contain much information refpecting the ftate of the 
inhabitants, and the modes of levying the revenues in Indias 
but are unneceflarily prolix, and burthened with hypothetical 
conclufions, where matters of fact only ought to have been 
fiated. Itis here remarked, * that we are not to imagine that 
the burden impofed upon the mafs of the people, more efpecially 
the uleful clals of hufgandmen, leaves a {maller proportion of the 
fruits of their labour to fatisfy their owa neceffary wants, or 
indeed is in any refpe& fo opprefiive to the peafantry as in other 
civilized parts of the world. -In the freeit countries of Europe, 
Great-Britain, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and the Pays d’Etate 
of France, we believe the thare left ro the peafantry of the growth 
of the foil from their own induftry, has never been reckoned 
more than from two-thirds to four-fitths of the whole year'y pro- 
duce: whereas in Hindoitan, agreeable fo the iniitutions of the 
emperor Akbar, univerfally adopted, and invariably adhered te 
fince, the proportion is fixed at one-fourth for the circar, or 
foyereign proprictor, and three-fourths for rhe reyuts, or imime- 
diate culnvators of the land.’ But taking into confideration 
various other circumftances, as the luxuriance of a foil yielding 
almoft fpontaneoufly a triple yearly harveit, and a perpetual vere 
dant pature, &e. * inftead of three-fourths, we may allow /even- 
eighths to be the fhare of annual territorial produce enjoyed by 
the hindoo peafantry ;? that is, compared with what the peafantry 
of colder aad more barren regions enjoy. Mr. Grant has not 
tiated this matter clearly : indeed that writer is almoft as feldom 
guilty of being perfpicueus asour author. The ftyle of both 
appear to be farmed:on the fame confufed model, which perhaps 
may be qne reafon for the quantity of praife bellowed on Mr, 
G.’s performance in this work. 

The fecond volume is on the provincjal and revenue eftablifh- 
ments of britifh conquerors in india, and gontains a review of 
the ftate of affairs in that country from the time ef jord Clive’s 
obtaining poffeilion of the dewannee of Bengal, to the paffing 
of the late act, with various references to the preceding mogul 
‘yitem. Thefe are feleéted from the minutes of feveral gover- 
hors-general, and members of council, and plans offered by iadivi- 
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duals, moft of which were not adopted, but which contain con. 
fiderable information as to the fate of the britifh provinces wheg 
the authors wrote. Butif thofe plans would have been ufeful at 
che time thev were offered, circumftances have fo much changed 
fince, that the fame perious probably, if living, as fome of 
them are, would not now propofe meafures of a iimilar nature. 
The various opimops brought forward at different times tend to 
flow, that a very great degree of caution is neceflary in the adop- 
tion of a permanent fyfiem: but as none of thefe were fully 
adopted, we cannot cell what might have bern the confequence if 
they had—whetheri!¢ innovations propofed mig ht haye endangered 
the britifh interefts, and (he promulgation of reform been the fignal 
for difeontent; orwhetheriuch alterations might nct have enfued, 
as would have increafed the happinefs of the governed, and the 
fecurity of government. ‘The plans for improving partie 
cular diffri&s, and meliorating the fituation of the inhabitants, 
demand the atiention of government; particularly thoie for the 
prevention of famine in the circars, where one half the inhabe 
tants perifhed through a failure of ram in 1792. The author's 
obfervations on thefe inflances do credit to his teelings, but the 

are too prolix and encumbered with wards to haye their ral 
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The third volume is entitled dedufioxs from the hiftory of moham- 
medan and evropean conquerors. ‘This is divided into fix chaptery, 
The firft is on the progrefs of the company in Britifh India, and whether 
he company*s treaties can and ought to be gbierved by the britiq 
nation. This is a curicus queftion, and thofe who with to fee our 
author’s arguments in favour of breach of treaties we refer to the work 
itielf. We muft however allow, that as the company have broken 
through a great number of treaties, we know of no reafon, except 
political neceflity fhould intervene, why a few more fhould not be 
broken. The obfervance of treaties being, according to the definition 
ot fome european fais, only to be kept fo long as it fyits their owg 
interelt. Right, of courfe, follows the power. Our author howevet 
contends, thar the right of the crown to fovereicnty over the britihh 
provinces f{yperfedes that of the company, and confequently, thatthe 
unferiour cannot bind the fuperiour. However the queftjon of right over 
thefe provinces as between the crown and company may be decided, 
we fhould think, that as a delegated authogity at leait, daly recognized 
by charier and hy parliament, al! treaties entered into by them mut 
be equally binding as if made immediately with the power from which 
they cer ed their authority, efpecially as that power has approved 
either directly or tac ily of their proceedings. ‘Lhe queftion whether. 
the crown has the right of fo. ercignty over thefe provinces, according 
to the maxim of law, that all territories obtained by conqueft veft in 
the crown; or whether the erants trom the native princes ander which 
the company obtained p: Telhion of a ce nfiderable part of thefe terri- 
tories do not fuperfede that claim, is next a fubjeét of difcuffion. In 
his fhort hiftory of the Faft India company, Mr, Roffell has decided in 
favour of the company with refpett to the purgunnahs and fg 

of Calcutta, the ceded lands of Midnapore and Chittagong, the difté 
of Prag sao the five nogthern cirears, and the jageer lands of 
Madras. he provinces of Bengal, Babar, and Oniffa, and the 
Se es countries 
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ountries lately ceded by #ippoo are confidered as conquefts, and 
claimable by the public. us diftinction our author contetts, and in 
his next chapter gives a political and hiftorical view of the northera 
circats from Mr. Grant’s political furvey. A great part of this has 
little or no relation to the fubjeét under difcuffion, bat it contains in- 
formation relative to the circars. On the whole, the author abfolutely 
denics the faéts, forwhich Mr.R. contends, ¢ that the circars were never 
conquered by the company, and that it will not be liable to account 
for the revenues of them to the public, after the expiration of the 
prefent att.’ As this a€t does ng* expire till twenty years hence, it 
jeems to us not abfolutely neceffary to iettle that point ju at prefent; 
and if it were fetiled we might afk, who would be the better 
for it? would the natives be any happier for being told, that the ter- 
ritory belongs to the crown initead of the Eaft India company ? 

The next chapter is on the competition of the french and englith 
for territory in India. This gives a curfory view of the. feveral wars 
between thefe two powers in that part of the globe, until the peace 
of 1783. The military eftablifhments and fervice in India are treated of 
in the next. This alfo goes back to the period of lord Clive, and men- 
tions the millions of money obtained at that time by individuals on fet- 
ting up and depofing the foubahs of Bengal. A long account is given of 
the eitablifhment ot the army at different periods, particularly in 1782. 
The whole of which appears defective. Some well merited tribute is 
paid in this chapter to britifh officers, who loft their lives in the war 
of 1783, in India. In conclufion fome attempt is made to point out 
aplan for regulating the armies in India, but it is fcarcely intelligible. 
The author next recurs to the old and favourite fubjeé&t, on the confif- 
tency of parliamentary vigilance, and aflertion of the rights of the 
crown to the fovereignty of India. In thys we are led back again to 1698, 
in order to combat Mr. R.’s opinion refpecting the right of the com- 
pany to the territories they pofiefs. ‘This point is confidered of fo 
much impostance as to warrant an affertion, * That the rights and _pro- 
pérty of the fubjeét in Britifh India will continue to be violated, and 
remain infecure, until the rights of the crown and of the public are 
defined, avowed, and aflerted.’ 

The abufes which had been committed by the company’s fervants 
in India, and thofe which fubfifted at home in the contention for 
patronage between the fecret influence of minifters and the court of 
directors, called loudly for the dire& interpofition of government, and 
the flourifhing ftate of the company fince that has been exercifed, has 
fhown the efficacy of the prefent fyftem. ‘There cannot be any doubt, 
but that the company muft be-bound by atts of the legidlature: it 
does not therefore appear neceflary, in order to pafs legiflative atts‘for 
the benefit of the natives of India, to decide the queftion, whether 
the foil veft in the crown by right of conqueft, or whether the com- 
pany poflefs an independent right to certain diftricis from the tenure 
on which they were obtained. ' The regulations for the internal go- 
verament of thefe territories are undoubtedly very imperfect: and 
coufidering the cuftoms, manners, and almott infuperable prejudices 
of the natives, the moit proper way of amending. their government 
appears to be by gradual alterations in the exilting modes of admi- 
hiering the laws, and enatting,’ by means of-a charter of juftice, 
fuch new rules as {hall from time time be found neceflarys The 
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author * hopes the prefent act will prove the xra of intelligible fyflem, 
the king’s commiflion extended to the army in India; & i€ Coined 
an the king of England’s name fhould be fanttioned by parliament, and 
announced to the ding’s Britife India, and to India in general; tha 
it mav be known from the higheft executive aythority that the honour 
of the crown and parliament of Great Britain guarantee a juft admi- 
niftration of the company in ts feveral governments.’ ‘This, iy 
few words, not very correctly exprefied indeed, appears to be the 
principal part of our author’s pian for contributing to the happinefs 
of millions: but though we have , 5oured through three volumes ip 
fearch of proots or arguments, we fiul doubt of fuch a meafere’s produ. 
cing any goed effect. 

The folowing chapter is introduced with a brief notice of the lat 

rovincial reform in India, made at the departure of lord Cornwallis 
By this regulation, courts of appeal are eltaplifhed in the Bengal pro- 
vances independant of the collectorfhips, The. jedges have fred Ye 
Jaries, and are to adminifter juftice in all cafes of complaint betweea 
the reyuts, and their landlosds or collectors. By this eftablifhment it 
intended, that the avennes to jufliee fhall be equally acceflible to all 
clafies of inhabsrants. ‘lhis, however, our ais thinks infufiicient, 
« The neglect of atiual. meafurement of lands, of regiftry, and of 
equitable participation of the crops, bears equal date with the britifa 
revenve adminifration, and will {till exift; and the definitions of per 
fons and things are ftill erroneous and impolitic.’ 

Fo prove this we are referred to letters written in 1766 and 1789, 
t0 Jord Cornwallis, fir ]. Shore, and Mr. Law, to Adrian’s letter t¢ 
Servianus refpecting Alexandria, to Jofephas’s wars of the jews, to 
Polybius, to Jortin and the Keran, to Abulfeda, Renaydot, bithop 
Hooper, Vauban, and others, to Tacits, to Polyanzs, and to colonel 
johm Murray, concluding wish a recommendation to abolifh athes 
an England, by taking advantage of forms now in ufe in the villages 
of the hindus, From this we come toa difquiiition on the ufe at 
abufe of precedem. « Having enlarged om the component parts of 
#riubh India under different fyitems of adminiitration,’ the author ob. 
serves, * it may be expetted that he fhould conngét the varioys deductions 
soto a new and pertect fyitem; he proteiled only to give an analylis, 
and #f the compenent parts are truly flated, fyftem will arife out 
them, inftead of the eftablified order of fociety being fubverted to 
adapt them to fyfiem; for it would be impofiibie to connect in one 
fyilem, the ideal perfeGion of Plato, and the practical cruelty of 
Anrengrebe.” Perhaps it may be atked, why fhould fuch a connection 
be antcmpted ? Bot iw his conclufion our avehoer travels a little ito 
the incewmprehenfible. In order to folve the difficulty, ¢ as to the 
belt mede of difufne among the inhabitants of Briuth India a knows 
ledge ot our intentions, and the neeetlary intercourie with the various 
cople included in our empire,’ the example of Juflinian, who pub- 
bifhed in greek, hecaufe it was the mo geuerally underfiood Janguag’s 
3s preferze dto bir. Franeis’s recommendation of obliging the natives 
India to learn Enelith. And to prove this, a curfory view is taken 
proceedings of Wiliiam the conqueror, of Alfred, of Edward the 
contetlor, and of various occurrences at other periods in the eaglitt 
hittory. Thence we proceed to the faracens, the turkifh 4 
Circadian mamluck tartars, fir VV, g. temple, judge Blackftone, os 
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multis aliis. “This leads toa confideration refpecting the poflibility of 
introducing the chriftian religion among the natives, which is certainly 
not much recommended by the practices of the greater number of 
thofe who profefs it in that part o the world. But we have been led 
already to too great a length in noticing only a part of the topics in 
this multifarious work, we fhall therefore conclude with an extraét of 
one fentence, which, if read according to the pun¢tuation may be of 
fervice to the lungs: P. 952. : : 

« Thefe comments may appear foreign to the fubje€&t of BritiS 
India; they are, however, in my opinion neceflary to be remem- 
bered by thofe who legiflate, and by thofe who meditate on the law 
to be pre(cribed to Britife India: they are congenial to the bri cha- 
ratter, becaufe the eftablifhed religion, aad the eftablithed law of 
England have the peculiar blefling of being in unifon with the true prin- 
ciples of chriftianity, in a degree heyond. other chriftian. nasions, 
whofe law partakes more of the rigour of the roman Jaw“; its influ- 
ence appears in the difcrimination which this nation has fhewn on the 
difaftrous crifis of the french monarchy, by receiving as brethren thofe 
only who are refpettable, by futfering poverty and banifhment for 
confcicnce fake, and whofe age and infirmity render them unable to 
refit by arms the new fyftem of tyranny and jrreligion ; the patriarchal 
dignity of the bifhop of Sz. Pal de Leon and the correct life and de- 
portment of the profcribed clergy, muft, to a reflecting mind, 
quicken its fenfibility for the millions of well-difpofed inhabitants of 
france who are facrificed by unexampled affaflination effential to the 
introduction of the new fyftem; but muit not the fame reflection excite 
a degree of hone indignation againit thofe who know the means by 
which fociety hes been unhinged, property violated, and religion de- 
firoyed, and reconcile it to their honour and their confcience to excite 
a favage lawlefs democracy + and inordination to outftretch the in- 
dulgence af the law by fyftemaric violation of its principles, and to 
weaken the energy neceffary in the moment, by the fame management 
which weakened the executive force of Great Britaix.in the lait war, 
on a then Jefs quefionable principle of diffufing real liberty ; for no 
man can be fo uninformed as not to know, that not only the liberty 
of Europe, but the liberty of America, the influence of religion, the 
fecurity of property, and the happinefs of the prefent ahd tuture ge- 
herations are equally involved in the prefent caufe, which 1f not fuc- 
cthfully oppofed, will have worfe confequences «han when the 
imuption of the northern hordes 
-- “< of loft mankind, 

Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful fweep 
And gave the vanquifhed world another form.” 
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Art. x11 A Crying Epifile from Britannia to Colonel Mack, includin 
e Nated Portrait of the King, Queen, and Prince, with Notes ; Political, 
Philofophical, and Perfonal, by Anthony Pafquin, Efg. 8vo, 88 
pages. Price 2s. Symonds, 
in this motley piece, drollery only makes his appearance as gentle. 

man-ufher to grave wifdom, The burlefque panegyric on colonel 

Mack, and the crying epiftle from Britannia to this hero, have wit 

abundantly fufficient to raife a laugh; but the fabfequent portraits, 

confiiting of ftri¢tures on the charatters of the great perfonages men- 
tioned in the title, intermixed with political difcuilions, will foon 
contra‘t the broad grin of merriment into the fettled features of fober 
reflection. We fhall give only a fhort fpecimen of the humourous 
poetry, in order to leave room fortwo or three extracts from the ferious 
profe, The following wre the frit four anzas of the epiltle.—P. g, 


¢ Prodigious man! nutmeg of ftyrdy wights: 
Hero of heroes, light of all the lights: 
Who’s done fuch wonders, and has feen fuch fights ; 
Save me from ruin, gallant colonel Mack, 
h what a way I’m in—good lack! 


¢ From Danton, Roberfpierre, and all thofe dogs, 

Who call my bifhops rogues, all fovereigns logs; 

Who anarchize the world, and govern frogs, 
Save me, oh fave me, noble colonel Mack, 
Oh what a way I’m in—good lack! | 


¢ Germans have had a genesal rout and Funk; 
And we a general fait, and general Monk! 
Yet is our hope and eke our honour funk! 
Oh hatte and fave us, matchlefs colonel Mack, 
Lord what a way we're in—good lack! 


¢ They make our gracious king himfelf look blue! 
Our peers all pallid, and our knights afkew, 
The devil ride a hunting with the crew: 

Bally the cannibals, great colonel Mack, 

Oh what a way I’m in—good lack !’ 


The portraits are not, as from fuch a prelude might be expected, 
grotefque and rude caricatures, but mafterly delineations, fkerched, 
indeed, with fome freedom, but not without ‘a due regard to amiable 
gualitics, and refpectable virtue. ‘The pieces afe not written in the 
blunt fyle of republican rudenefg, but in the manly fpirit of cenft- 
tutional freedom. The writer’s ideas on monarchy, as well as the 
nervous and energetic charatter of his: ftyle, may be feen in the fol- 
lowing guotation : 

P. 35.—* Jt has become a fort of fafhion with the unthinking 1 
depreciate monarchies, yet would I, upon mature deliberation, rathet 
live under the guidance of the moft acknowledged european deipot 
than the republic of Venice. The mot powerful sphosifia that ever 
efcaped from the farcaftic imagination of Swift, was, that complaiut 
was the largefl tribute that heaven ever received, and the fincereft pat 
of our devotions :—the truth is, that Englifhmen have a conttituti 
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propeniity to complain ; hence the advantages that accrue to the cun- 
ning from the credulity of the mob. ‘There is fcarce a mifcreant fo 
unworthy, but can be well received by the vulgar, if he has but fuffi« 
cient addrefs to perfuade the healthy that they are infirm, and the 
happy that they are infelicitous. 

« As the univerfe is maintained by the appropriate adhefion of its 
atoms, and the beneficial conjun¢tion of its innumerable feeds, fo is 
the well being of a people dependent on fraternal co-operation, and a 
rigid fupport of the beauty of order. Man, as a mere animal, it 
muft be admitted, is free in his nature: but man, as a thinking being, 
feels himfelf fubje¢t to fate and neceflity ; and, as the underitanding 
is an agent more noble than the fenfes, he receives it as a ftruggle of 
wifdom to make his policy and his neceflity accord with each other. 
That argument which goes to involve our favagenefs with our artificial 
wants, can only be produétive of anarchy, as the ends are irrecon- 
cileable. ‘The inroads of proud fcepticifm are alarming; the preg- 
nant forcerefs muft not be permitted, by the propagation of vain fcru- 
ples, to remove our obedience to cuftoms which reafon introduced, 
and convenience upholds. 

* Wlien the king was reftored to the health of his mind, after being | 
plunged in the moft affli¢tive of all forrows to which the human 
{yftem is liable, the general joy fo zealoufly manifefted by the three 
kingdoms, and the SA illuminations of the capital, were con- 
clufive teftimonies of heart-born efteem in the people for their common 
parent, which none but a good man could deferve, and .none but a 
good man could receive. ‘This reftoration of the mental powers to 
the fovereign, was the moft opportune event that providence could 
order for the prefervation of the national peace. Difcord, with all 
her difaftrous appendages, began to appear in the Jegiflative councils ; 
governing wheels became apparent in the cabinet of the — which 
this calamity only developed; and what the iffue would have been, 
had the king’s malady continued, not the harufpices, with all their 
tufcan {kill of divination, could have foretold. 

‘ To thofe who feem abforbed in the vifionary. bliffes of republi- 
canifm, I wifh to recommend a ferious review of the: bleflings ‘they 
already know. The moft ignorant muft be confcious of their advan- 
tages, though they cannot exactly elucidate the means; but the effect 
is fignificant of the caufe, and they will find it wife to be content: 
our feeling is frequently touched by undefcribable enjoyments, which 
are of too refined and fubtle an eflence to be verbally depicted. -. We 
are convinced that fome things are, without having the ability to 
define their progrefs, or even to afcertain their exiftence to others; 
though we indifputably know that no atom, however light, defcends 
obliquely through a void; yet our perception is too circum{cribed to 
follow the particle in confirmation of the hypothefis.’ ‘ 

The firft portrait concludes with the following elegant pecngren ; 
, P. 52. * Charity, as well as refpect, fhould have a greater influence 
in our minds, when inveftigating the qualities of a fovereign, than 
other perfons ; and the reafon is obviou$—-their ftate ts more hazardous 
and complicated, The progrefs of a monarch through the mazes of 
exiftence, is more toilfome and perilous than the progrefs of a fub- 
ject; as the leviatNan muft Cleave through a larger body. of waters 
Man the nautilus, and in his immenfe navigagion may be sere 
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againit thofe rocks which the leffer fifh can eafily avoid. T uree not 
this, under the idea that the king generally wants an apologiit, but 
eniy in the endeavour to give a permanence to truth: his. biamelefg 
life, as 2 man, begets univerfal veneration; and the beft evlogium 
that I can beftow upon his propenfities and his principles, is comprifed 
jn this convittion, that as the virtues of the individual have abforbed 
the errors of the king, his laft moments will be forrowful to a majo- 
rity of his people, but happy to himfelf,’ 

The feeond portrait is one uniform eulogium on the merits of our 
amiable qucen; of whom the writer fays, 

rp. 61. * As a queen, fhe is benign—as a chriftian, meek—as a 
mother, afectionate—as a wile, chaite—and as humility of fpirit is 
the belt detence we can make againft the prefiure of mortal anxiety, 
be our temporal lot what it may, fhe has wifely adopted a fyftem of 
feli-denial, evidently fraught with Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

‘ Not beiag fafceptibie of that accommodating bigotry towards 
fovereions, which in the practice is as tatal to loyalty as religion, I 
prefume that any culecium J may think it jult to beftow upon an 
imperial perfonage, fhould be perufed with attention, and fyceeeded 
by due faith.—Opprefled by thote difadvantages of fituation which 
immemorial cullom has rendered arbitrary, even towards primary 
merit, 1 have no defire to mingle in thofe birth-day circles, where the 
vain, the flippant, and the unworthy, crowd to offer adulation to a 
woman, whofe blamelefs life exalts her above the reach of flattery; 
yet has this ornament of the ave been fubjeéted to the whifperings ot 
dctra@ion—the has been affailed, but not fullied—queftioned, but not 
abafed. At the miferics of Antoinette of France, I figh; but at the 
diftreffes of Charlotte of England, I fhould weep; the firft fenfation 
is a compliment to the fex, the other would be a compliment to in- 
gured pertection.’ 

Lpon the portrait of the prince, the painter appears to have be. 
flowed uncommon diligence. Wirhout coking upon us to determine 
whether it be a ftriking likenefs, we will venture to pronounce It 3 
good picture. We quote a fingle paffage : en ; 

r. &3. * The belt panegyric of the prince of Wales, is involved 1 
the conviction, that he is never more apparently a prince than when 
unfurrounded by thofe alluring fymbois and pageantries, which time 
has rendered comcomitant to his elevated fituation. if he poffeties 
weakneiies, they fhould be inveftigated with an eye of charity ; as 2 
confcioufnefs of manly integrity induces him to refift any irregular 
dere of appearing what he is not. In his exemplary creed of honor, 
to ve fubtle is to be unworthy. 

‘ This impertect portraiture fhould rather be confidered as what 
the prince Aas deen, than as what de ts—he has now. politically fpeak- 
ing, no character at all!—he reclines in the weft, like a fatigued a0 
flcepy fun, «* thorn of his beams;” he feems as if eager to fkulk 
behind a hill, and elude the cognizance of reptiles he has too indif- 
criminately generated When he has run his circuit round fociety, 
and undergone the purgation of the elements, may he beam aga® 
with renovated luitre, and make all happy who can contemplate, 
bunfelf more happy than the many, by geceiying 2 common tribute 
of gratitude for a common blefiing. 


6 ¢ Wha 
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« When he was decoyed into the focietry of temperance and contri- 
ston, he mult furely have felt an agitation not ealily deferibed, arifin 
from the neceflity of worfhipping at the fame altar with Mr. Pitt, 
from whom, if loud rumour deferves any credit, he has experienced 
inftances of cold indifference, which, if not amountigg to infult, wese 
st leat moft painfully difpulting ! 


* But neceflity makes us acquainted with 
Strange bedfellows.’ 


« As] expet much from his generous nature, he may have it in his 
power in future, to regenerate the fource of pride—as we are, the 
world appears to me but as the wide mart of fophifiry :—thofe who 
have become uplifted by the perverfion of noblese‘s, create an auda- 
city that tacitly apologafes for their fhame; as the firaking characte. 
tific of the prefent times is iavolved in this fimple but difaftrous 
truth, that the WORST OF E¥YERY THING IS UPPERMOST!’ 

The extracts we have made irom this publication, will be fufficiene 
to recommend it to the notice of our readers, as the produétioa of an 
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Aer. xiv. Bravtr; en Ode: With a Dedication to- her Grace the 
Ditches of R******, By Talieflen de Monmouth.  4to. 
24 pages, and 2 vignettes. Hookham. 1794. 

As in the other fine arts, fo in poetry, every amateur is not an 
artil. From the glowing fentiments expreffed beth in this ode, and 
ia the dedication to the dutcheis of Ik., we may conclude, that the 
writer is warmly devoted to female beauty. And the animated 
apollrophe to beawty with which the poem opens, as well as many 
fubfequent lines, fhows thatthe wr:ter 1s not wholly a &ranger to the 
mufes. But the numerous nevligences and defecis, both in dition 
and verfification, which we obferve through the piece, will not permit 
w to confider him as a poet by profeilion, but mercty as a gentleman 
performer. 

We felect the following lines: P. 13. 

« Where’er I look, where’er I turny 
! fee thy works, 1 fee and burn. 
Beauty! thy touch comes boldly forth 
In tints of flood, of air, of earth. 
In ev’ry animal I trace 
Defign, and colour—compofition, gtace : 
‘Lhe Rallion’s flafhing eve, and fery mane ; 
The greyhound’s {pring in contefis on the plan; 
The pheafant’s neck—the proud {wan’s majelly ; 
The iprightly wren’s fine turns of ecflacy: 
The gilded Ay, not drefs’d in vain; 
And: ferpent beauteous in his dreadful train.’ 
‘ Piag. But far *bove all in man’s fine frame, 
Beauty dentands a glorious name. 

Where find the bard whofe fong ‘hall trace— 
The Titian, whofe high touch retin’d, 

Shall give the fmiles of CLARA’s face, 


Thefe fan-beams of a fpotlcfs mind: 
Thofe 





















































POETRY. 
Thofe f{miles, where hofts of cherubs play 
Like atoms in the folar ray: 

hofe fmiles, of fweet content the fign, 
Nature’s chéf d’ @uvre, contets’d divine.’ 


Anat xv. Telemachas. By Lady Borrell. Svo: “Sp. Pr. 2s, 6d3 

in boards. Leigh and Co. 1794. 

Or lady Burrell’s talents for verfification our readers are al- 
ready in fome mealure enabled to judge frem our account of her 
mifcellaneous poems. (See Analyt. Kev. Vol xvir, p. 141.) The 
prefent poeth is intended neither as a tranflation nor paraphrafe of 
Feselon’s Telemachus. It is, neverthelefs, fo far founded upon that 


cele>raced work, that the authorefs has followed the narrative, and 
adopte Jeadins ideas and fentiments of the ofiginal writer, in 
the i: feventl, books, fo far as relates to the loves of Calypfo, 
"Telema and Eucharis. But fhe has enriched the narrative with 
addition etical imayety, and expanded the fentiments proper to 
each charter, with much tendernefs of fentiment, and in 2 kind of 


eafy and flowing verfe, fometimes indeed feeble and negligent; but in 
the main very happily fuired to the fubjeét. The piece, as it is here 
detached from the epic poem, forms an elegant love tale, which will 
be tead with pleafure by thofe who are not either too wife or too 
ftupid to relith this kind of entertainment. We fhall treat our readers 
with an extract: P. 30. 

¢ Fair Eucharis among the nymphs ts feen, 

With blooming cheek, and uniaficcted mien. 

High as the knee, her fnowy robe 1s ty’d, 

A painted quiver faften’d to her fide 

Contains the feather’é deaths ; her golden hait 

Redundant flows, and dances in the at. 

A filken fhade is o’et her fhoulders flung, 

And io het hand fhe bears her bow unftrung : 

A gentle languor on her features dwells, 

Caus’d by the anguifh that fhe hourly feels : 

With guilty bluth the ftarts, and owns not whys 

Her wounded bofom labours’ with a figh, 

Her eves avoid the bufy mirthful throng, 

She loathes the found of a loquacious tongues 

‘The voice of melody can pleafe no more, 

And all the joys of laughing eafe are o’er. 

Her conicious paffion long reftrains her feef, 

Aad Euchatts 1s lat, her gueen to meet. 

Naw the fierce hounds impatient run before—= 

"Tbe ardent train the woody vales explore, 

But Eucharis, who late ovt?an the reft, 
Kept in the rear, by love and grief opprefs’d ; 
‘Fill led by Cupid, from the be fhe turns, 
Seeks the lone grove, and there fequefter’d mourns 
(So Philomel, fatiga’d by Phoebus’ ray, 
hlies from the dazzling {plendour of the day; 
But when mild evening mounts her ftary throne, 
Perch’d on the flowery hawthorn, makes her moatl, 


And warbles plaintive in the woods alone.) While 

















Gregg’s Solitary Frenchman. 


While gentle Eucharis, enflaved by love, 
Carelefsly wanders thro’ the filent groves 

She fees embower’d in the cyprefs thade, ) 
Where pendant leaves fi€titious evening made, 
The fon of Ithacus fupinely laid. 

His arms were folded, and his panting breaft 
The agitation of his mind confefs'd; 

The name of Eucharis he trembling fpeaks— 
Amaz’d fhe anfwers—and her captive wakes. 
Joyful he fees, and fcarce believes her there, 
Yet thinks a phantom could not look fo fair; 
Beholding Aer, his fortitude retires, 

To Eucharis alone his heart afpires ; 

Mentor and Ithaca no more prevail, 

Oppos’d to-her, their influence muft fail. 

Her love is all he craves, nor thinks it hard 
To give up Ithaca for fuch reward. 

She views her victory with fecret pride, 

In his fidelity fhe dares confide ; 

With mutual love her artlefs language flows, 
And each to each engage themfelves with vows.’ 


Art. xvi. Edwy and Edilda, A Tale, in five Parts. By the Rev. 
Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, Author of a Poem on Mont Blanc, &c, 
&c. &c. Embellifhed with fix fine Engravings from original De- 
fiens, by a Young Lady. Imperial 4to. 146 pages. Price 2s, 
in boards. Chapman. 1794. 

We announce to our readers this new and {plendid edition of a 
poem which appeared feveral years ago, not fo much on account of 
the engravings which accompany it, which however neatly executed, 
are we think deficient in graceful and animated exprefiion ; as be- 
caufe the tale, though much too long to be recited in one uniform 
current of ballad verfe, is very happily conceived, and expreffled in 
natural and eafy language. 


Arr. xvii. The Solitary Frenchman on the Banks of the Thames, to a 
Friend in Switzerland. A Poem. Tranflated by the Rev. John 
Gregg. 8vo. 48 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Debrett.. 1794. 


British generofity, which has of late been fo liberally extended 
to the out-catts of France, though it may prompt us to afford protec- 
tion to their perfons, cannot require us to grant indifcriminating 
patronage to their literary produ¢tions. If this tranflation be a fair 
copy of the original, they may both be configned, without he tasion, 
tooblivion under the coneife character of contemptible do otel’* For 
how well inclined foever we might be, as the tranflator it, 
amongft ‘ good materials to overlook ‘jome bad ttuff,’ fuch werp bad 
fluff as the Solitary Frenchman’s verfes, we cannot’ overlook, A 
hort fpecimen will juftify our opinion ; and our readers will think, 
the fhorter ihe better. P. 14. 

‘ France has, my friend, thefe pat five years, I’m fare, ‘ 


Of ‘ruthlefs robbers been the den Impure ; 
VOL. X1x, : Y One 







































THE DRAMA. 
One ftage of death, or fury, and difmay, 


‘To wail fuch woes increafing ev’ry day, 
Oh! who my raining eyes fhall fate with tears ! 
Such difcord, famine, war, horror, defpair appears!’ 


Art. xvitt. Lhe Captive Monarch. A Tragedy, In five Aas, By 
Richard Key, of the Middle Temple, Eig. tr.p., and Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. 107 pages. Pr, 1s. 6d, 
Vernor and Hood. 1794. 


A new attempt is here made to prefs the tragic mufe into the 
fervice of politics ; but we apprehend that very few readers, whatever 
be their zeal for monarchy, will think it a fuccefsful one. In order 
to produce dramatic effect, the author has indeed chofen rather to 
exhibit general principles and proceedings, than to reprefent actual 
events, and has not only made ufe of names different trom thofe of 
the late king of France and his family, but has made the other charac- 
ters of the drama entirely fictitious perfons. But after all, the plot and 
the characters too nearly refemble the real events and perfons, to gratify 
the reader with any perception of novelty; the fentiments are feebly ex- 

refled ; and the piece, except fo far as it may derive intereft from 
recent recollection, will be thought dull and tedious in the perufal, 
and would appear itill more fo in the reprefentation. The following 
foliloquy of the king may ferve to give the reader an idea of the 
writer’s poetical ftyle. P. 82. 


‘ THE KING, /folus. 


« Now haftens down my fun to its horizon. 
Of all we fee on earth how fades the glare! 
Life’s goods and ills are mix’d and melted down 
In mild and inoffenfive hues; that ftir, 
Indeed, a gentle parting melancholy. 
They lightly touch, but grapple not, the foul. 
That world which lies before me, though with clouds 
*Tis dimm’d, yet holds mine eye, with force unknown 
Till now. There isa language, talk’d by men, 
Calling this firft vain world a fhadow, bubble, 
A houfe for trav’lers ; and the next, our home, 
Our journey’s end, our being. Thefe are words. 
And words are heard and fpoken. But, to fe, 
Stand here,—on the grave’s brink ;—no earthly vapours 
‘To thwart the eye.——My foes, how feeble feem they ! 
Anger they cannot move, A pafling pity :— 
‘Then they're forgot. My friends who with me fuffer, 
Whofuffer fer me, fill the narrow {pace 
My Bufy mind can grant to all I’m leaving. 

or thefe, what can a king dethron’d and dying ?—~ 
Pray to Ait king. [ Arecds. Sov’reign of all, whofe throne 
Stands open to the captive and condemn’d; 
Look on my friends. Bind up their wounds. Difcharge 
The debts lowe them. And reftore them to me !— 
But there, where fin and forrow are no more.’ D- & 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ARTS, 


Agr. xix. JHeads of Le&ures on a Courfe of experimental Philofophy, 
articularly including Chemifiry, Delivered at the New College in 
Hackney. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S., &C. Svo. 180 pages. 
Pr. 38. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 

Dr. ParestLeyY engaged to read leftures at Hackney on hiffory 
and general policy, as well as on experimental philcfophy. ‘The heads of 
the iectures on the Jatter fubjeét are now printed, and the author ob- 
ferves, « they may ferve as a compendious view of the moft important 
difcoveries relating to the /ubje@.’ No account is given of the expe- 
riments, as they are fuppofed to be fufficiently indicated by the fub- 
yeCts of them. 

An addrefs is prefixed to the ftudents of the New College, as a 
fpecimen of the language held on the funjetct of polities, which, with 
reafonable men, will ferve as an anfwer to the many calumnies that 
have been thrown out againft the members as difaffected to the go- 
vernment of this country. 

The courfe is comprifed in thirty-fix le¢tures. 

‘ LeGiure 1. The introdu¢tion,—Le&, 11, Of the properties of matter 
— Of acriform fubftances.—Le&. 111. Of atmofpherical air. — Leét.1v. 
Of dephlogifticated air—Of phlogifticated air.—Le@. v. Of inflam- 
mable air.—Leét. vi. Of nitrous air—Leét. vir. Of fixed air—Of 
hepatic air—Of phofphoric air.—Le&. vi11. Of dephlogifticated ma- 
rine acid air—Of phlogifticated marine acid air.—Lect. 1x. OF vie 
triolic acid air—Of fluor acid air.—Leét. x. Of alkaline air—Mif= 
cellancous obfervations relating to air.—Le&. x1. Of liquid fub- 
ftances; and firt of water.—Leét. x11. Of the nitrous acid.— 
Left. x11. Of the vitriolic acid—-Of the marine acid.—Leét. xiv. 
Of the vegetable acids, and others of a lefs perfe€t nature.—Le&. xv, 
Of the phofphoric acid.— Lea. xvi. Of alkalis. —Le@. xvti. OF 
liguid inflammable fubftances—Of Ether.—Leé. xvis1. Of oil.— 
Lect. x1 x, OF folid fubftances—Of calcareous earth—Of filiceous earth, 
—Lett. xx. Of argillaceous earth—Of terra ponderofa—Of mag- 
nefia—lect. xx1. Of ores—Of gold.—Leét. xx11. OF filver—Of 
platina.—Leét. xxria. Of mercury.—Le&. xxiv. Of lIead—Of 
copper. —Leét. xxv. Of iron.—Le@. xxv1. Of tin—Of the femi- 
metals.—xxvir, Of nickel—Of arfenic—Of cobalt—Of zinc— 
Lett. xxvirz. Of antimony—Of manganefe—Of wolfram—Of mo- 
lybdena—Of folid combuftible fubftancesx—xx1x. Of the dottrine 
of phlogifton and the compofition of water.—xxx. Of heat— 
Lett. xxx1. Of animal heat—Le@. xxxsx. Of light.—Le&. xxx111. 
Of magnetifn.—Le&t. xxx1v. Of eleGtricity.—Le&, xxxv. The 
fame fudjeét continued.—Le@. xxxvi. The fame fubjeét continued. 
_ The fir lefture contains general obfervations on matter, reafoning 
in natural philofophy, attraétion, &c. Of the dottor’s chemical 
principles the reader may judge even from the contents of the lectures 
above flared, and more clearly from the conclufion of the firft leéturg. 

‘ As there will be frequent occafion to {peak of the Component and 
elementary parts of all fubftances, I fhall here obferve, that accordi 
‘0 the lateft obfervations, the following appear to be che ¢lements whi 
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compofe all natural fubftances, viz. dephlogifticated air, or the acidi- 
fying principle ; phlogifton, or the alkaline principle ; the different earths, 
and the principles ot Aeat, light, and eleé?ricity. Befides thefe, there 
are the following principles which have not been proved to be fub- 
tances, Viz. attraGion, repulfion, and magnetifm.’ 

In treating of each particular fubftance, Dr. P. does not attempt 

to relate all it’s chemical properties, but to feleét fome of the mof 
remarkable and diftinguifhing. As an example of the doétor’s 
snethod, we fhall lay before our readers the fixth le¢ture, on zitroxs 
air: 
« Nitrous air is procured by diffolving moft of the metals, efpe- 
cially iron, mercury, and copper, in the nitrous acid; but that from 
mercury feems to be the pureft. Nitrous air produced from copper 
contains a mixture of phlogifticated air. Some nitrous air is alfo 
obtained from the folution of all vegetable fubftances in nitrous acid; 
whereas anima! fubftances in the fame procefs, yield chiefly phlogifti- 
cated air; but in both thefe cafes there 1s a mixture of fixed air. 

« This fpecies of air is likewife produced by impregnating water 
with nitrous vapour. ‘This procefs continues to have this after 
the water becomes blue, but ceafes when it turns green; there.not 
then probably being a fufficient proportion of water. Nitrous air is 
likewife produced by volatile alkali, paffing over red hot manganele, 
or green vitriol, when they are yielding dephlogifticated air. This 
fhews that dephlogifticated air is one ingredient in the compofition of 
nitrous air, and the fame thing appears by pyrophorus burning 1n it. 
On the contrary, when nitrous air is made to pafs over red hot iron, 
volatile alkali 1s produced. . 

« Nitrous air is completely decompofed by a mixture of about 
half its bulk of dephlogifticated air, and the produce is nitrous acid. 
And as nitrous acid is likewife formed by the union of inflammable 
and dephlogifticated air, one principal ingredient in nitrous air maft 
be common to jt and inflammable air, or phlogifton, This airis 
likewife decompofed by dephlogifticated nitrous acid, which by this 
means becomes phlogifticated. It is alfo decompofed by a folution of 
grecn vitriol, which by this means becomes black, and when ex 
to the ait or heated, emits nitrous air, and recovers its former cd 
Jour. Thefe decompofitions of nitrous air feem to be effeéted by de- 
priving it of phlogitton, and thereby reducing it to the phlogitticated 
air originally contained in it. 

‘ This kind of air is diminifhed to about one fourth of its bulk 
by a mixture of iron filings and brimftone, or-by heating iron in it, 
or calcining other metals in it, when the remainder is phlogiftica 
air. 

* Nitrous air and dephlogifticated air will a&t upon one another 
through a bladder, but in this cafe there remains about one fourth of 
the bulk of nitrous air, and that is phlogifticated air; fo that ip this 
cafe there feems to be a converfion. of nitrous air into phlogifti 
‘air without any addition of phlogifton. oso 

. Nitrous air is decampofed by pyrophorus, and by agitation in 
olive oil, which becomes coagulated by the pracefs, It 1s allo 
forbed by fpixitof turpentine, by xther, by {pirit of wine, and alka- 
line liquors, “ft Gs imbibed: by “charcoal, and*both that air which # 
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afterwards expelled from it by heat, and that which remains unab- 
forbed is phlogifticated air. ; 

« Nitrous air refifts putrefaétion, but is diminifhed by the animal 
fubfances expofed to it to about a fourth of its bulk, and becomes 
phlogitticated air. It is likewife fatal to plants, and particularly to 
infects. 

‘ When nitrous air is long expofed to iron, it is diminifhed and 
brought into a {tate in which a candle will burn in it, though no 
animal can breathe in it. But this peculiar modification of nitrous 
air, called dephlogifticated nitrous air, is produced with the greateft cer- 
tainty by diffol ing iron in {pirit of nitre faturated with copper, im- 
regnating water with this air, and then expelling it from the water 
by heat. If bits of earthen ware be heated in this dephlogifticated 
nitrous air, a great proportion of it becomes permanent air, not mif- 
cible with water, and nearly as pure as common air; fo that the 
principle of heat feems to be wanting to conftitute it permanent air.’ 

It is clear from this leéture, that the author is {till what has 
been of late called a phlogiftian, that is, an adherent to the dottrine 
of phlogifton. His terms evince this. It is alfo evident, from the 
above extra¢t, that the doétor confiders nitrous acid to be compounded 
of inflammable and dephlogifticated air, and confequently that water 
is not as the pew theorifts an, compofed of thefe two airs. Inftead 
of explaining the above properties of nitrous air, with the antiphlo- 
giftians, on the fuppofition that it is compofed of oxygen and azote, 
and in fome cafes combining with more oxygen to form nitrous acid, 
and in others parting with it’s oxygen and affording azotic air, we 
find our author adopting the more complicated and more obfcure hy- 
pothefis of the older chemitts, 

What Dr. P. calls dephlogifticated nitrous air, has been lately invefti- 
gated by Meffrs. Deiman, Trooftwyk *, &c. ; and being demonttrated to 
confift of oxygen and azote, of which the oxygen is in the {malleft pro- 
portion, it is called by them oxyd of azote. 

In the eleventh le¢ture, on water, the author affirms, that this fub- 
flance is compounded of the airs of which the atmofphere confitts, 
viz. of dephlogifticated and phlogifticated airs. 

It feems unneceflary to make any further abftracts, or to attempt 
an analyfis of the whole work, becaufe this publication is not fup- 
pofed to communicate new matter. T.T. 


Art. xx. The Conffruétion and Ufe of a Thermometer, for Joewing 
the Extremes of Temperature in the Atmofphere during the Obfer- 
ver’s Abfence ; together with Experiments on the Variations of local 
Heat and other meteorological Obfervations. By James Six, Efq. 
F.R.s. 8vo. 62 pages, with an appendix of 24 pa. Price 4. 
Maidftone, Blake: London, Wilkie. 

Tus pofthumous publication of the papers of the late Mr. S, 
“ontains materials fyr the moft part communicated to the Royal 
Society, and publifhed in their Tranfactions. The philofophical 
World is well acquainted with the conftruction of his thermometers 
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* See our Review, Vol. xvii, p. 376. ; 
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which, from it’s utility, has become part of the ftock of the bef 
inftrument-makers of the capital. For this reafon, and ftill more 
becaufe it would be difficult to give an intelligible defcription 
without the engraving, we fhall avoid fpeaking of it’s conittruce 
tion. The leading facts cnumerated are the following. 

1. The mean temperature at Canterbury is 47°-g of Fahrenheit. 
2. Aconfiderable difference of temperature 1s found at any given 
place according to the elevation above the ground. This pro- 
ceeds from a refrigeration, which takes place on the furface of the 
earth in the evening and night, more particularly when the 
weather is ftill and clear. The caufe of this is found to be the 
precipitation of the dew, which mottly falls from a fuperiour and 
coufequently colder region of the air. 3. This effect does not 
produce any confiderable alterations in the mean temperature. 
4. The variation is found to be more conitant and regular the 
nearer we approach to the earth. For here the rctrigeration con- 
ftuntly takes place, nowithftanding violent winds, thick fogs and 
cloudy fkies; though at fuch times it is proportionally lefs. 
5. Thefe obfervations are ufeful, not only to direét the placing 
of thermometers, but likewife to account for various apparent it- 
regularities in meteorological obfervations. Thus, for example, 
in Virginia, it was ob{erved by Jefferfon, that frofts of con- 
fiderable feverity are experienced when the thermometer is at 37°, 
47,° 48,° and even at ¢4° of Fahrenheit ; doubtlefs, becaufe the 
inftrument was elevated above the ftratum of air near the ground, 
where the refrigeration took place. And fo likewife it is noted by 
the fate author, that on the higher parts of the mountains, where 
it is abfolutely colder than in the plains on which they fland, fraits 
do not appear fo early by a confiderable time in autumn, and go 
off fooner in the fpring, than in the plains. This is chiefly owing 
to the much fmaller quantity of dew falling on the mountains, 
which are therefore leis refrigerated during the night. 6, Mr. S. 
prefersafhady, open, northern expofure for the thermometer. He 
found that the experimental determination of a mean diurnal tem- 
perature might be gonveniently had by finking a wooden tube in 
a {pot of ground conftantly in the fhade, and placing the thermo- 
meter in the tube to the depth of about two feet. 7. The dif- 
ference between athermometer in the fun and one in the fhade; both 
being remote from buildings, was from 2° to 4°. 

The remaining part of the work confifis of a defcription of 2 
thermometer for rheafuring the temperature of the fea at great 
depths, with the appendix onthe methed of conftructing thefe 
thermometers. 


Arr. xx. _ An Enquiry into the Laws of falling Bodies. By Ro- 
bert Anttice. 8vo. git pages. 7 plates. Price 3s. Arthur 
and Arch. 

Tris author explains in a loofe popular way the defcent of 
moor bodies; the defcent of water through tubes and other 
veffels ; the various kinds of forces ; the leibnitzian controveny 


refpecting percuffien ; the action af water on overfhot ane 
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the reaction of fpouting fluids ; Dr. Barker's mill ; the refiftance 
proportioned to the maximum of work ; the effect of fly wheels on 
machines ; and the action of fluids on inclined furfaces. 

As the deductions in this fhort treatife are made out rather in 
the way of illuftration than ftrict proof, we fhall avoid entering 
into any obfervations Onit’scontents. With regard to it’s value, 
it is not eafy to point out a clafs of readers to whom it may be of 
much utility. caematiai to fcientific novelty it has none. It’s 
concifenefs deprives it of the perfpicuity required in a book for 
the multitude, and it wants the comprehenlive accuracy which 
micht render a compendium of fcience of value to the learned. 

Plate vi exhibits an ingenious application of two overfhot wa- 
ter wheels connected by a chain in the manner of a ftrap. A 
{mall {pring atfords about 400 cubic feet per day, with a fall of 
48 feet. The whole fiream for half this fall is received on one 
wheel, from which it proceeds to the other, which is connected 
with the machinery of the mill. The advantages of this, as to 
lightnefs, faving of coft, &c., will be obvious in many cafes to 
the practical mechanic. 

Plate vir exhibits a prefs upon the principle of the compound 
lever, which may have it’s advantages in places where the conftruce 
tion of a fcrew prefs is found jefs convenient. The common 
ferew prefs, neverthelefs, appears to us to be much fuperiour in 
fimplicity, compactnefs, and the convenient application of power. 


Art.xxir. 4 jfhort Account of a new Method of Filtration by 
Afcent ; «with explanatory Sketches upon fix plates, By James 
Peacock, of Finfbury Square, Architect, &e. 4to. 22 pages. 
Price 2s. Lackington and Co. . 1793. 

Tre principle of Mr. P.’s method of filtering by afcent, for 
which he has obtained a patent, is this. Since the ation of the 
fiiter confifts in tranfmitting a fluid through interflices too fmall 
to allow the impurities to follow, it 1s evident that a filter will 
be more perfect the {maller the interftices between it’s parts. But 
asthe impurities muft neceffarily flop thefe apertures, it is ree 
quifite that the furface of the filter be extenfive, and confequently 
the apertures numerous ; and ftill more that a method fhould be 
afforded of clearing them from time to time. - Mr. P. therefore 
avails himfelf of very fine fand, or ground glafs, as the material of 
his filter, becaufe thefe ate capable of any acquired degree of 
comminution, and extent of furface. He caufes his fluid to 
afcend through a ftratum of thefe fubftances in order that the im- 
purities may be depofited at the lower furface, and from that 
pofition be eafily wafhed away by an occafional refiltration of 
pure water in the contrary direction. Thefe are advantages 
futhciently obvious, as well asthe means of acquiring them; but 
the contrivance for depofiting a ftratum of the moft impalpable 
powder between two maffes of a fluid, fo that it fhall not be 
wafhed away by a current in either direction is much lefs evident,” 
and conftitutes the chief part of the invention. It is grounded 
92 the confiderations, that the grestett interitice among a num- 
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ber of equal fpheres in contact is formed, when four of them: 
touch each other, and that the diameter of the largeft fphere ca- 

able of pafling through this interitice, will be equal to the dif. 
foaiece between the diameter of the firft mentioned fphere, and 
the diagonal of a fquare formed upon that diameter, namely, 
27 4—1 =o. 414 or lefs than half. Hence he infers practically, 
that it a uratum of fiones or gravel be laid upon a grating, it will 
afford an effec.iual fupport for another itratum twice as fies and 
this for anather proportionally finer: And as the feries 1, 4, 
1, 4, y~ converges faft, he deduces that the altitude of a com- 
pound ftratum of materials, the upper part of which 1s formed of 
particles fufficiently minute to ferve fora ilter, will not exceed the 
limits of convenience and utiity. This he has accordingly 
effected, with the additional fecurity of a reverfed feries of parti- 
cles above the fineft ftratum, the uie of which is to keep the feve- 
ral orders in their places. , 

We do not hefitate to affert our opinion in favour of the inge- 
nuity, and great probable utility of this invention. The theory 
is indubitable, and the objeét of extenfive public concern. How 
far it may be practicable, or to what extent, we cannot take 
upon us to decide. Mathematicians, from a kaowledge of the 
{pecifie gravities, can compute the time of falling of particles of 
given magnitude in a fluid, and converfely the magnitude of the 
particles from the time. From computations of this nature it 18 
found, that the particles mechanically fufpended for days, weeks, 
and months in turbid water, are of extreme minutenefs. Mr: P. 
has faid nothing of the expedients, to which as an artit he may 
have recurred for the affortment of the particles of his filtre, or 
their relative arrangement in his reverfed or upper ftratum. It 
was not indeed any part of the object of his pamphlet. The ac- 
complifhment of this, though difficult, does not feem to be ine, 
fuperable, and we fincerely wifh it may have long ceafed to be 
fo to the inventor. v. 


Art. xxin. 4 Treatife of Callicoe Printing, theoretical and pratiical ; 
including ibe lateft philojophical Difeoveries any way applicable: Ae. 
ompanied with Sx gecftions relative to various Manufa@ures. 2 Vols. 
yzmo. Price 6s. fewed. Printed fur O’Brien, Ifington. 1792+ 

Hic as improvements have been cartied in the manufa@ares of 
this country, there ts no doubt but excellence would have been more 
ealily and ipeedily attained, had the public been made acquainted 
from tim: to tme with the bef proc fles and modes of management 
in each particular branch of manufacture. Many praftices common in 
one ditrict are unknown in another ; many obfervations are familiar 
to fome artifts, which, though important, are not obvious, and though 
fimple and practical, are aegle¢ted and unnoticed by many others 
engaged in a fimilar routine. 

The trench have long been aware of the importance of this objet; 
and the Dictrannaire des Aris et des Metiers, wasa magnificent attempt to 
fupply the required information on the trades and manufaétures 
that kingdom: which might facilitate the labours, and add to the 
kaowledge of the artift; and enable the philofopher to fuggeft improve- 
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ments unthonght of by the mere practitioner, and explain procefies 
heretofore unknown beyond the walls of the workihop. 

The ground work might be laid for a performance much more im- 
portant than the work lait noticed, could the actual and experienced 

ractitioners in the refpective branches of manufacture in this country 
be incit d to communicate to the public, not only fuch obfervations 
and methods as feem to them important though neglected, but the res 

ular and detailed routine alfo of the proceffes they are engaged in, 

fo far as they can be conveyed by mere defcription. Much ufeful 
knowledge might thus be given, and muegh more might be fuggefted 
by the man of fcience, which otherwife would never occur; though 
practice and experience would ftill remain equally neceflary.as before 
to the profeffed artift, and manufacturer. 

The work now before us, though it be not a complete treatife on 
the very elegant and ingenious branch of manufacture which it. pro- 
feiles to explain, comes troin one of the clafs of  rsagge whom we are 
anxious to fee before the public on fuch an occafion. It is evidently 
the publication of a real workman : much experienced in /ome branches 
of theart of printing, though fuperficially acquainted with orhers ; and 
little calculated for {peculative difcuffions upon any.. We do not fay 
this to difparage a performance, which we believe to be a very ufeful 
one; or to difcourage a writer, who is certainly able to initruét the 

ublic on the fubje¢t on which he treats; but to fuggeft to him the 
true kind of inttra¢tion to which he is equal, and to our readers the 
true character of the work itfelf. 

After a preface of * preliminary fuggeftions,’ and an introduction, 
the firft fection of the book is on 

Pattern-drawing. Here, after feveral pages of loofe uninterefting 
obfervation, follow fome hints tor defigning and pattern-drawing, 
which feem to merit the attention of the artiit. Pateern-drawers are 
certainly apt to make rather a fhowy pittern to pleafe the eye, than 
fuch as can be neatly and eafily conveyed upon the cloth ; and in ge- 
neral they attend to cheapnefs as little as they do to facility of work- 
ing. ‘The hints here given by the author feem worth the attention of 
the mafter alfo, as well as the artift. The topics we have juft men- 
tioned, however, might have been enlarged upon very ufefully. 

Of putting on the block (i.e. conyeying the pattern to the blocks on 
which the various parts of itare to be cut).——The obfervations and rules 
on this head are pra¢tical, and worth the notice of thofe of the trade. | 

Of Pitches.—The remarks here alfo are evidently thofe of a man 
who has thought much on a fubject he underftands, and are well cal- 
culated to enable a mafter to examine the work of his men, in this 
branch of the manufaGture. The fame may be faid of the fubfequent 
fettions in this volume, viz. thofe entitled —Of Squaring Blocks—Of 
Cutting —Of Pinning—Of Blockmaking (which in point of regula- 
tity fhould have fucceeded the feétion of pattern-drawing)—-Of the 
ufe and mana gement of Blocks—And of taking off Blocks. 

‘The fection entitled General Rules to be obferved in a Shop’ con- 
tains fome good obfervations, bat is much too fhort and imperfeé, 
confidering the importance of the fubjeét. We are the more furprized 
at this, as the writer evidently appears to us to have been in the ca- 
Pacttv chiefly of overlooker of a printing fhop. Much ufeful inftruc- 
hon might have been added to the obfervations he has given, or 
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Of preparing and fetting Prints and Grounds to work, and of 
Printing. —This ought to have been preceded by the feétions on 
Bleaching and Calendering, in the fecond volume. The obfervations 
in this part of the work are ufeful, but might have been more {pecific, 
practical, and pointed. Thus, when the writer obferves that * no 
printer need be informed, that his blanket is not too nappy nor too 
hard, his colour too thick nor too thin, his fieve too fine nor too 
coarfe, and that his piece is properly catendered or ftowed,” it is fay- 
ing little, wnle{s he gives the particular dire&tions by which a printer 
may know this (and in general they need this knowledge), or by which 
a matter cafting his eye over a fhop may notice the negligence or 
gare of ihe men he employs. The bufinefs of callicoe printing 
1s fo complicated, and involves fo much knowledge, that obfervations. 
which every pattern-drawer, putter-on, printer, &c. ought to be fa- 
miliar with, are of importance to be detailed, to a mafter; becaufe he 
as to think for every fervant in the numerous branches of this art; 
and in the multiplicity of facts he has to attend to, hints very obvious 
in themfelves may fometimes efcape hts memory. 

Of Pencilling.—This article is much too fuperficial. A great deal 
of ufeful obfervation might have been made on the courfe of work 
proper for pencilling, as well as the poffibility of rejecting it in many 
cafes where it is now very flovenly employed. 

Of Engraving.—Why not fome detail at leaft on the fubject of the 
machines by which plate-work and roller-work is ftruck off? On this 
very important part of the bufinefs not a word is mentioned in this 
place where a printer would naturally look for it, and it is only 
touched upon very fuperficiaily in a note in the * retrofpett’ toward 
the clofe of the fecond volume. 

Vol. z. Of Copper-work, and Field work.—Thefe articles com 
tain fome uofeful and prattical obfervations, but are very imperfect, 
confidering the importance of them to the mafter’s pocket. 

Of Bleaching, Afhing, and Souring.—On all thefe points the 
author is quite ignorant. Indeed the printers themfelves have for 
fome years given wp the bofinefs of bleaching to perfons who att 
to this only : and as a branch of the cotton manufatture it fs very ex- 
tenfive and important, and to the philofophic chemift highly curiom 
and interefting. It were to be wifhed, that fome geod detail of the 
procefs of bleaching were given, together with the experiments 
Kirwan on the colouring matter of gray cloth, and the quantities of ae 
kah in the various afhes fold, and confumed by bleachers. —Every 
printer fheuld indeed four his own goods, when they come from the 
bleacher, but the initruCtions of our author are very incomplete 08 
this head. 

Of Calendering,—-This article too is very brief and incomplete. _ 

Of cleanfing Goods —It is not neceflary, nay we believe 3t 18 
Getrimental, to run printed goods, as this writer dire&s, through 
warm bran liquor previous to maddering. Doing fo diffolves forme 
of the faline mordant (acetated argil), and impregnates the white part 
of the cloth with a mucilaginous mordant. 

Ot Dungtng. — The writer toward the clofe of this volume doubts 
whether this be nceetiary. It certainly detraéts a little from ihe 
Rrength of the colours, by it’s aGion npon the mordant ; batt 3 
¢citainly prevents the colours from {preading, oi 
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Of Maddering.—This fection is very imperfect, and we fear worfe 
than imperfe¢t in fome of the direétions. ‘The quantity of madder 
hinted at per piece is wafteful ; fo are the two-fold dyeings: the num- 
ber of pieces to be dyed together are too many for good work, even 
though it be light work. — : 

Nothing is faid of the kinds of madder, though fo various : of the 
modes of judging of it, or of ais | it; of managing it as to quantity ; 
of following pieces for coarfe work ; of the difierent kinds of maddex 
equally ufeiul, though not equally cheap, for different colours, and 
couries of work, 

Nothing is faid of woad, to direét the judgement in the choice or 
the inanagement of it. Nothing is faid of the caies when the quer- 
cetan bark (quercus niger giganticus of America) may be ufed in lieu 
of woad: or of the ufes of fumach and galls in certain dark colours 
and courfes of work. All thefe points thould have been ,obferved 
vpon in this fection. Neither are any reafons pointed out refpecting 
the difference of colour, in hue and in ftrength, which different copper 
men will produce with the fame quantities of madder, woad, &c.— 
We wifh our author had underflood better, and dilated more upon 
this part of his fubjeét. Something here too might reafonably have 
been {aid on the very evident fuperiority of the reds and chocolates in 
the fwifs chintzes. 

Of Grafs Bleaching or Fielding.—Some tolerable obfervations, but 
not enough upon this fubject. 

Of Colour-Making.—This very ingenious and highly interefting 
part of the manufacture occupies three fourths of the fecond volume, 
aad, we are forry to fay it, does not comprehend one interelting fact or 
obfervation. ‘The author makes a parade of cheinical knowledge, with 
which he fills the greateft part of this article. He has read fome 
chemical books, but he certainly does not yet underftand any thing 
of his fubjeét, and the chemical infermation he retails is almoit 
throughout either falfe or inapplicable. Whenever he fpeaks in 
thefe volumes on the branches of printing in which he has been 
actually engaged, he is deferving of attention, but his fpecula- 
tions and afetied difplay of knowledge, which he very fuperficially 
pollcfies (as in the prefent cafe), are unworthy of notice. We are very 
forry fo little is to be faid in favour of this part of the book, impor- 
tant and entertaining as the fubject is. But when we expected a 
detail of the common procefles of making the various colours; 
the mordanis ; the various thickenings of fenegal, tragacanth, flour, &c. 
and the cireumftances wherein each may be preferred; the propor- 
tions ; the theory and praétice of faft chemical colours; the reafons 
of general failure in this point, practicable as it is ; the various vats 
and the ufe of each; the paftes for dipping ; afd their imperfections ; 
the modes of printing with the blue vat in licu of dipping; and the 
many other very interefting points ; that might have been and ought 
to have been noticed in detail here; we i¢lt ourfelves unpleafantly 
difappointed. icin fs: 7 

In liew of obfervations arifing from a€tual practice, there is nothing 
but an ill digefted aflemblage of chemical quotation, tending not to 
ule but to parade, | 
: In the retrofpet and general reflections, there are fome remarks 
that deferve notice, though not many: certainly not fo many as this 
author was capable of making, and we hope in a new ¢ditien to re 
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this part, as well the others we have animadverted upon, corretted 
and enlarged. As it is, the book is an ufeful one upon the whole, and 
as fuch we recommend it to perfons engaged in the bufinefs of which 
it treats. 

We have made no extraéts, becaufe, unlefs to the confined defcrip- 
tion of perfons laft mentioned, they would have been uninterefting ; 
but we have dwelt thus long upon the work itfelf, fince to the public 
fuch works, as a cla/s of publications, are highly important. 

The book is mot paged either in the firit or fecond volume, it has 
no table of contents, and is printed upon bad paper. W. Ls 
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Art. xxiv. The Solicitor’s Guide to the Pradtice of the Office of 
Pleas, in his Mayefty’s Court of Exchequer, at Wefiminflier; in 
avhich are introduced Bills of Cofts in various Cafes, and a Variety 
of ufeful Precedents, with a complete Index to the whole. By 
Richard Edmunds, one of the Attornies of the faid Office, 
8vo. About 310 pages. Price 6s. fewed. Cadell and Dae 
vies. 1794. 

As the bufinefs of the exchequer of pleas is in general little 
known, or underftood, Mr. E. has compiled this work, on pure 
pofe to ditfule a general knowledge of the practice, and to point 
out fome peculiar advantages ariling from fuits commenced and 
carried on in this court. The materials feem to have been col- 
lected with great care and attention ; and as the editor is an old, 
and refpectable practitioner, we have no manner of doubt, but 
this volume will be conlidered as a vade mecum, by the profeflion 
at large. 


Arr. xxv. Report of the Trial of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
Efq., on an Information filed, ex officio, by the Attorney General, 
for the Diftribution of a Libel; with the fubfequent Proceedings 
thereon, containing the Arguments of Counfel, the Opening of 
Court, and Mr. Rowan’s Addrefs to the Court at full. Sv 
163 Pages. Price 3s. 6d. Dublin, printed; London, repria- 
ted tor Kearfley. 1794. 

Tue information filed ex offcio ftated, ‘that the defendant be- 
ing a perfon of a wicked and turbulent difpofition, and malici- 
oufly defigning, and intending to excite and diffufe, among the 
fubjects of the realm of Ireland, difcontents, jealoufies and fufpt- 
cions of our lord the king, and his government, and difaffection 
and difloyalty to the perfon and government of our faid lord the 
king, and to raife very dangerous feditions and tumults within 
this kingdom of Ireland; and to draw the government of this 
kingdom, into great feandal, infamy, and difgrace, &c. OU the 
16th day of december, in the 33d year of the reign of, Sts 
wickedly, maliciouily, and feditioufly, did publifh a certain falfe, 
wicked, malicious, feandalous, and feditious libel, &c., entitled, 
an Addrefs from ** the Society of United Irifimen at Dublia, © 
the Volunteers of Ireland.’ ~ Mr 
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Mr. Ruxton opened the pleadings, and the attorney genexal 
conducted the profecution for the crown. The latter adverted, 
as itis but too ufual in this country, to the anarchy and excefles 
of France, with which he appeared defirous to couple the defigns 
of the defendant. He ftated the addrefs of the united irifhmen 
to be highly feditious ; and dwelled much on the following: exe 
preflion.— In four words, lies all our power, UNIVERSAL 
EMANCIPATION, @nd REPRESENTATIVE LEGISLATURE ;’ -he 
contended, that this doctrine went to annihilate that valuable 
branch of the conititution, the houfe of peers. 

A guard of foldiers having been brought into the court-houfe 
by the fheriff, Mr. Curran, counfel for the defendant, rofe, and 
animadverted with much animation on this very remarkable cir- 
cumftance. He tiien, in a ftrain of the moft impreflive eloquence, 
commenced a very long and elaborate fpeech in behalf of the de- 
fendant. He began, by ftating the ungracious and equivocal 
nature of ex officio profecutions, founded on the fimple affertion of 
one of the king’s fervants; as, if the charge ‘ had no caufe of dread- 
ing the light,’ it was likely to find the fan¢tion of a grand jury. 

Mr. C. next paid very high and well-merited compliments to 
the volunteers of Ireland; he alked, whether ‘ the afiembling of 
that glorious band of patriots was an inturrection?’ and he af- 
firmed, that the defign of his client was equally meritorious, as 
he had called upon them at this critical period, ‘to take up arms 
to preferve their country from foreign enemies, and domeitic dif- 
turbance.’ 

He contended, that the avowed object of the defendant was, 
‘to propofe the redeeming of religion from the abufes of the 
church, the reclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, 
and giving liberty to all who have a right to demand it; giving, 
inthe fo much cenfured words of this paper, giving ** univerfal 
emancipation |” 

‘I fpeak,’? adds he, ‘in the fpirit of the britifh law, which 
makes liberty commenfurate with and infeparable from the bri- 
tifh foil; which proclaims even to the ftranger and the fojourner, 
the moment he fets his foot upon britifh earth, that the ground 
on which he treads is holy, and confecrated by the genius of 
univerfal emancipation. No matter in what language his doom 
may have been pronounced ;—no matter what complexion incom- 
patible with freedom, an indian or an african fun may have burnt 
upon him ;—no matter in what difafterous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down ;—no matter with what folemnitics he may 
have been devoted upon the altar of flavery; the firft moment he 
touches the facred foil of britain, the altar and the god fink to- 
gether in the duft; his foul walks abroad in her own -majeity.; 
bis body {wells beyond the meature of his chains that burti from 
around him, and he flands redeemed, regenerated and difenthsalled, 
by the irrefitible genius of univerfal emancipation.’ | 
,_ Here Mr. C, was interrupted by a fuddea burft of applaufe 
‘rom the audience. 

He then proceeded to remark, that ‘ the cafe of the invaded 
american, and fubjugated indian,’ proved, that the policy of 

gland had ever been to govern her conaexions ‘ more as co- 
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fonies than as alfies,’ and that it muft be owing to the ¢ preg 
fpirit of Ireland,’ if fhe continued free. 

We fhall here iftroduce another fhort quotation from Mr, C2: 
fpeech, as it is too intimately connected with recent events tobe 
omitted. 

‘Let us now, gentlemen, confider the concluding part of this 
publication : it recommends a meeting of the people to deliberate 
on conftitutional methods of redrethng grievances. Upon this fub- 
ject 1 am inclined to fufpect, that I have in my youth taken up 
crude ideas, not founded perhaps in law; but I did imagine thar 
whenothe bill of rights rettored the right of petitioning for the 
redrefs of grievances, it was underitood that the people might 
boldly fate among themfelves, that grievances did exiit; that 
they might lawfully aflemble themfelves in fuch manner as they 
might deem mott proper and defirous. I thought I had colleGed 
it trom the greatelt luminaries of the law. ‘The power of peti- 
tioning feemed to me to imply the right of aflembling for the pur- 
sg ot deliberation. The law requiring a petition to be prefented 

y 2 hmited number, feemed ro me to admit that the petition 
might be prepared by any number whatever, provided in doing 
fo, they did not commit any breach or violation of the public 
peace. I know that there has been a law pafied in the irifh par- 
fiament of lait ycar, which may bring my former opinien into a 
merited want of authority. That law declares, that no body of 
men may delegate a power to any {maller number, to act, think, 
or petition for them. If that law had not paffed, I fhould have 
thought that the aflembling by a delegated convention was re 
commended, in order to avoid the tumult and diforder of a pro- 
mifcuous aflembly of the whole mafs of the people. I fhould 
have conceived before that act, that any law to abridge the or- 
derly appointment of the few to confult for the intereft of the 
many, and thus force the many to confult by themfelves, or not 
at all, would in fact be a law not to reftrain, but to promote im 
furrection, 

* How was it underftood until laft feffion of parliament ? Yau 
had both in England and Ireland for the laf ten years, thefe des 
legated mectings. The volunteers of Ireland, in 1782, met by 
delegation; they framed a plan of parliamentary reform; they 
preiented it to the reprefenrative wifdom of the nation; it was 
not received, but no man ever dreamed that it was not the ua- 
doubted right of the fubject to ailemble in that manner. They 
afiembled by delegation at Dungannon, and to fhew the idea then 
entertained of the legality of ther public condué, that fame. body 
of volunteers was thanked by both houfes of parliament, and theif 
delegates moi gracioufly received at the throne. The other 
day you had delegated reprefentatives of the catholics of Ireland, 
publicly elected by the members of that perfuafion, and fitting 2 
convention in the beart of your capital, carrying on an actual treaty 
with the exiting government, and under the eye of your own par 
liament, which was then alicmbled; you have feen the delegates 
that convention carry the complaints of their grievanees to the toot 
of the throne, from whence they brought back to that convels 
tion, the ees ran tidings of that redrefs which they had her 
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refufed at home.’ Mr. C. concluded a long, anunated, and bril- 
liant fpeech, by fome fevere remarks on the evidence far the 
crown, one of whom had juft received a commiflion in a march- 
ing regiment. ‘The concurring teftimony of feveral witneiles, he 
obierved, had entirely deftroyed his credibility ; and one of them 
in particular {wore, that he was not worthy of credit, even upon 
oath. Z ; ; 

The jury returned a verdict of * guilty,’ amidf the hootings, 
bifings, and groans of the crowd. 

A motion was afterwards made for a new trial, grounded on af- 
fidavits, ftating, that fome of the jury had oteiutieed the caufe, 
and that new evidence had been diicovered fubiequent to the 
trial. It was alfo afferted by the defendant, that the fheriff, who 
was the perfonal enemy of the defendant, had made an undue 
ufe of the influence of his office, ‘ having returned the whole pan- 
nel contrary to the ufual cultom.’ 

Mr. Juilice Boyd declared the following to be the fentence of 
the court: ‘that you, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, do pay to bis 
majely, a fine of five hundred pounds, and be imprifoned tor two 
years, to be computed from the zgth of january, 1794, and un- 
til that fine be paid; and to find fecurity for your good behaviour 
for feven years, yourfelf in the fum of two thoufand pounds, 
and two fureties in one thoufand each.’ 8. 
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Arr. xxviun. Jvan Czarowitz; or the Rofe without Prickles that 
Stings not. A Tale: Written by her Imperial Majefty. Tranflated 
from the Ruffian Language. 8vo. 2g pages. Robiafons. 1793. 
‘ A TaLe written by her Imperial Majefty !’—Good! an excellent 

Gevice to catch the public ear ! 


« Let but an emprefs own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! How the ftyle refines!’ 


This aftonifhing literary phenomenon, thus warranted genuine, is 
amoral allegorical tale, of which the outline is as follows :—The 
young czarowitz, or heir apparent, named Ivan, during the abfence 
of the czar and czarina his parents, is ftolen from his guardians, by a 
heighbouring han or prince of the tartars. The han, having heard 
furprifing reports of this child’s talents, determincs to put them to the 
trial, and fends him out by himielf into the ficlds to feek a flower, 
the rofe without prickles that flings not. The fyleana Felitza, after 
adviling Ivan not to be diverted from the object of his purfuit by 
any enticements, fends her fon Raffudock with him as his companion 
6n the road. 

The tale is naturally conceived, and told in fimple language, and 
hough it may not entitle the writer to a literary crown, muft 
allowed to be very well tor an emprefs. 

The trandstion may on the whole, merit the charaéter given it 
f elegant fimplicity ; but it would have been more elegant without 
fich tcorch vulgarifms as, ju/? fo, and J tired of ite 
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Art. xxvr1. Dometic Anecdotes of the French Nation, during the laf 
Thirty Years. Indicative of the French Revolution. 8vo. 44-4 pages, 
Price 7s. in boards. Kearfleys. 1794. | 


Tuts work is offered to the public as the joint produttion of 
feveral perfons, who have united to collect materials refpecting the 
domeftic hiftory of France for the laft thirty years, in order to furnifh 
a clue for difcovering the caufe of the revolution. The authors pro- 
fefs not only to have examined the multifarious memoirs of the day, 
but to have been themfelves acquainted with the greater part of the 
anecdotes which they bring forward, and to have been able fometimes 
to correct the notes they colle¢ted, and to add fome original ine 
formation. Their materials are faid to have been drawn from collec. 
tions as copious as they were rare, and not trom printed books only, 
but from manufcript information. The particulars of thefe authorities 
are not always fpecified, but the anecdotes are curious, and we fee no 
reafon to fufpeét their authenticity. 

The work opens with an account of the different fects of french phi- 
lofophers, extracted from Memoires fecrets pour fervir @ Vbiftoire de la 
republique des lettres. Thefe were, the encyclopedifts, whofe objet 
was, by diflipating the clouds which theology had hung over meta- 

yfics, to annihilate fanaticifm and fuperftition ; the economitts, who 
chiefly dire€ted their ftudy to morals and practical politics; and the 
patriots, who, afcending to the fource of the laws, and conftitution 
of governments, have undertaken to fix the great principles of admini+ 
ftration. The portraits of the french philofophers are more particularly 
fketched in the following quotation. : 

¥. 5.—* It is of late (1768) that there has arifen a fect of philofo- 
phers in France, who with unparalleled audacity appear to employ a 
regular fyftem, to impart a fatal light to the minds of the people; to 
fhake all belief, and to fubvert religion by gradually fapping its founda 
tions. Some who are the light troops of the confederacy, point their 
farcafm and irony, under fignificant allegories, and ingenious fictions; 
with thefe agreeable comnsidlidiens they cover with an indelible ridicule 
the miniiters of religion, its dogmas, its liturgy, and even it’s 
morali‘y, Others, more profound fpeculators, ir 'the full armour of 
erudition, and with an invulnerable metaphyfic prefent themfelves with 
an uncovered face, and attack it with open force; and exerting 
againft it the moft formidable arguments, not meetin with athlets 
worthy to wreftle with them, they have unhappily remained victors 
the field of battle. At the prefent moment, as this incredulous race 
contider their labours to be advancing rapidly ; as they wait for the 
. ewe aid of time, till their light gaining every hour, fhall totally 

ifiipate the night of prejudice, ignorance, and fuperitition, 
attack their adverfaries in their laft holds; they pretend to prove that 
Politics fland in no need of the aid of Religion for the fupport and govern 
ment of a kingdom. it is again& this affertion, Ev eneniet and fo 
univerfal, and which the detenders of chriftianity, for their fi 
argument, pufhed to the extreme, that thefe philofophers unite ¢ 
their forces, and feem preparing a body of works, which are daily 


making their appearance in France. A treatife was publithed ae 
1768) inttled, * The Holy Contagion; or, The Natural Hittory of 


Superitinoa. 
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Superftition.”” The refult of this dangerous work, is, that fear was 
the origin of the different fyftems of religion ; that they are all charac- 
rerifed by a fuperititions melancholy, and finifter genius, which can 
cnly make their fectarifts hypocritical and gloomy, and render them 
cowardly citizens ; that all religions were defigned to ferve the purpofes 
of defpotifm, and yet tend to deitroy it, whenever that defpotifin at- 
rempts to throw off the yoke of prieftly fervitude; that their morality 
js entirely foreign and oppofite to that of nature, which alone can 
elablifh and maintain fociety. In a word, that all religions are in 
their eflence, falfe, and intolerant, and that a fovereign who would 
really confule his own happinefs and that of his people, fhould only 
firengthen his throne by ereéting it on the bafis of “erty and truth. 
Throughout the whole vclume, there prevails a republican {pirit ; and 
antipathy againft the facerdotal power. Its force of argument and 
vehemence of ftyle mutt have attached readers, and perhaps it found 
too many admirers,’ 

Anaccount is added of another fimilar production, entitled, ‘ Letters 
to Eugenia, or a prefervative againft prejudices.’ Of the manner in 
which publications in favour of infidelity were cppofed by the clergy, 
the following account is given. 

r.27.—* The clergy had, fince their great aflembly in 1765, made 
a formidable colleétion of all the publications againit religion, which 
were diftufd throughout France. It was their firit intention to under- 
take an elaborate refutation of thefe works; but either this was impofe 
fible for their number, or they judged that it might announce the im- 
potence of their defence. ‘They therefore, in 1775, to extricate theme 
elves from this dilemma, thought proper to fubftitute, inftead of a 
folid and complete refutation, a kind of fermon, or manifefto again& 
theincredulous. It bears for title, —** Advertifement of the General 
Afiembly of the Clergy of France, held at Paris by the permiilion of 
the King, in 1775, to the faithful of this kingdom, on the advantages 
ot the Chriltian Religion, and the pernicious effects of Incredulity.”” 
This was prefented to his majefty, be a deputation from the ecclefi- 
atical corps ; and afforded a fund of merriment to the philofophers and 
wabelievers at Paris. 

‘ To this advertifement, the clergy added a condemnation of many 
anti-religious books, which had appeared fince the lait aflembly, held 
m 1765. ‘The, lit may gratify the curious—Le Chriftianifme de- 
roue—L"antiquité devoilée par fes ufages—Le fermon des cinquante— 
important—La contagion facrée—L’Examen critique des 
anciens et nouveaux apologiftes du chriftianifme—La lettre de ‘Trafy- 
bule 2 Leucippe—Le fyfeme de la nature—Le fyfteme focial—Les 
qwttions fur l’Encyclopedie—De lhomme—L’Hiftoire critigue de | 
4 vic de fefus Chrift.—Le bon fens.—L’Hiltoire philofophique et 
poutique du commerce et des eftabliflemens dans les deux Indes, &c. 

$7 hefe books are condemned in globo, as containing falfe princi- 
PS Injurious. to God, and his holy attributes; favouring or teaching 
n cif ; lull ef the poifon of materialifm; aanihilating morals ; in- 
troducing a confution of vices and virtues, deitructive of the peace of 
aalies ; extinguifhing thofe fentiments which unite the orders of 
weed authorifing pailions and diforders of every kind; tending to 
~P4€ Contempt tor the holy writings; overturning their authority ; 
“ming to deprive the church of the power it has received from Jefus 
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Chrift, and calumniating it’s minifters; adapted to make fubjetts re. 
volt from their fovereigns ; to foment fedition and troubles; deftroce 
tive of all revelation; replete with farcafms and outrages againi our 
holy law, and the adorable perfon of Jefus Chrift, our Saviour, fcap. 
dalous, rafh, impious, blafphemous, and as offenfive to the divine 
Majefty, as pernicious to the welfare of empires and fociety, 

* The abbe Raynal particularly attra¢ted the notice of this body ; 
he is here faid to be, ** One of the moft feditious writers among the 
modern unbelievers.” L’un des plus feditieux ecrivains parmi les incre 
dules medernes. 

‘ The king received this addrefs in the moft favourable manner, and 
appears to have been as juftly alarmed as the clergy themfelves. The 
philofophers faw and meditated ; laughed, wrote, and at length re. 
mained mafters of the field. ‘The lamentations of the ecclehattical 
power, were the preludes of their approaching victory. The clergy 
every month, made Auto da fes of books; it is certain, that there 
were fome, who lamented that the day was paft when they might have 
b:: rat men.” 

‘The following anecdote is interefting, on account of the illuftrious 
characters who appear in it. 

P. 37.—* When Voltaire arrived at Paris, an interview took 
between him and Franklin. After the firft compliments, which by 
the way were more adulative than comported with the character of a 
briton, and above all of a ftern republican, the doétor prefented his 
erandfon to Voltaire, in foliciting for him his d/eféxg. The philo- 
fopher of impiety, relifhed the pleafantry; and to render the farce 
compleat, he rofe from his chair, and with a patriarchal air, laid his 
hands on the head of the child, and folemnly pronounced, ina loud 
roice, thefe three words: Gop, Lipertry, and To,8Rarion. 
All the pious were fhocked at the American, who, they faid, burlefqued 
religion in afking the dlefzxg of Voltaire.’ 

Under the head of the Clergy, anecdotes are related to expofe the 
diffolute chara¢ter of the higher ecclefiaftics; their pride and avarice, 
their oppreffive treatment of the inferiour clergy, and their intolerant 
fpirit; and in conclufion it is afferted, that one part of the french 
ecclefiaftics was more corrupted than any branch of the government: 
they who compofed this part enjoying enormous revenues, which they 
diMipated in a lazy and effeminate opulence, being at court intriguers, 
at Paris libertines, and in their diocefes oppreffors. 

p. 76.—* It is very certain that the higher clafs of the prelates pol- 
feiling immoderate incomes, diffipated them, like fo many finful laics.. 
Although their debauched manners were well known at Paris, 
bifhops at leaft endeavoured to conceal them, and to facrifice any 
thing rather than to be brought forward as “a€tors on the public ftage, 
by expofing themfelves in a court of juftice. Madame de Marignat, 
a lady of greater beauty than fortune, found an admirer in the fiett 
Charlot, a chevalier of the order of St. Louis. This gentleman having 
infinuated himfelf into her good graces, had been too premature @ 
his affeftion, fo that her indifcretion appeared before the parfon had 
been employed. The lady was obliged to lie in feeretly. Cha 
from alover became a traitor, and forfook the fruit of his own planting. 
She cited him in a court of law. The knight to draw himfelf out of 
this intricate affair, declared to the lieutenant de police, eee 
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to pay his /are refpecting the child ; but that he was far from 


ready : 
being the only father, and that he would prove the bifhop of Angers 
5b * 


had, at leat, made a leg or an arm. The bifhop informed by the 
mother of the project of the fieur Charlot, and alarmed at the public 
notoriety which this might occafion, he took on himfelf, to filence all 
parties, the care of the mother, the grandmother, and the little 


This fcandalous anecdote, and others of a fimilar caf, are relieved 
by the following contraft. sa 

p. 104.—* M. dela Motte d’Orleans, was a prelate of the mot diftin- 
guifhed merit, and the moft exemplary life. Vice itfelf did homage 
to his virtues. When the concerns of the french clergy called him to 
Paris, he was accuftomed to vifit the king at Verfailles. Louis xv. 
and the dauphin his fon, when they heard he was in the antichamber, 
would come and feek him out in the throng of couttiers, and lead him 
into their apartment. After their converfation, « hich the princes pro- 
longed as much as poffible, the king himfelf would reconduct the pre- 
late, and ufed to fay, embracing him when he took leave; pray God 
forme, bifhop, for you are afaint on earth. ‘To a piety truly ange- 
lick, and aufiere manners, this prelate joined a gaicty of mind and 
amenity of chara¢ter, which won him all hearts. *One day his purfe, 
which was truly that of the poor, being exhaufted; he learnt, that 
the intendant of Amiens, was to give a fuperb ball to the ladies of 
the city ; his induftrious charity availed itfelf of that circumftance’to 
replentfh it. Inftead of retiring to reft, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
he orders the horfes to his carriage, gets into it, and bids his fervants 
drive to the hotel of the intendant, ‘The ball was commenced when the 
bifhop arrived ; at his fight, the women, all fuperbly dreffed, fled on 
all fides, to different parts of the hotel. To ftop this difarrangement, 
the intendant intreated the bifhop to ftep into another apartment, to 
fettle the matters which brought him there. I have no bufinefs to treat 
on, fays the good man; Lam eighty years of age, and have never feen 
aball; 1 am come therefore to yours; fo I beg you will reaffemble the 
ladies. ‘Ihe difperfed and aftonithed troop are collected with tfouble. 
At lat they furround the bifhop, his gaiety encourages them, he is 
invited to dance: You danee ladies, fays he, and I rejoice at-it, bat 
inthe mean while, my poor are without bread, and drowned in tears. 
lt is for thofe who divert themfelves, to dry up their griefs; behold 
their purfe, fays the worthy bifhop, you fee it isempty. We will fill 
it, my lord, reply the ladies, but on condition that you dance. 
Willingly cries the prelate. ‘The colleétion goes round, arid the fub- 
fcriptions were confiderable: the bifhop is fummoned to the dance. 
ltistrue, fays he, that I have promifed, but I forgot to tell you, that 
there are two days in the week that I cannot dance, let me fee what 
cay are we? Tuefday my lord. Sure! I am very forry, but that is 
Preciiely one of my excepted days, I muft therefore put off my engage- 
ment, but purfue yours, and I with you good night.’ 

The refined intrigue, fantaftic levity, and difregard both to de- 
€ency and humanity of the late court of France, are next exhibited, in 
Avaricty of anecdotes, of which the following is a {pecimen, 

P. 142." In 19780, the following anecdote made a great noife. 

he prince de L—fe (whofe name does not honourably occur in the 

uuOry of the revolution) with feveral noblemen and ladies, was ree 
Zz terning 
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turning from the country in the evening, in a coach and fix. A; 
they paffed the Rue St. Antoine, the hoft was going toa dying per- 
fon. ‘The poftillion ftopt his horfes, but the coachman, encouraged 
by the prince and his noble companions, whipped them, and difperied 
the holy retinue. The prieit, whofe office was to ring the bell, was 
an old feeble man, who had that day paid fourteen fimilar vifits, 
and was foon overturned and wounded. ‘This was a fubject of loud 
mirth for the gay young courtiers. ‘The populace burning with indig- 
nation at this public offence of decency and humanity, purfued the 
coach, and would certainly have avenged the injury ; the prince only 
efcaped by the ficetnefs of his horfes. 

‘ The wounded old prieft was carried to his bed. The ecclefiafties 
of the parifh aflemble, and in an addrefs to their curé, demand aa 
immediate recourfe to the archbifhop, and at the fame time a com- 
plaint of the facrilegious crime. ‘The cure, having taken information 
of the criminals, and finding them to be fuch powertul perfons, a long 
time refufed performing his duty. The countefs de B-——e, mother 
to the prince, 1s at length informed of the affair; fhe immediately 
filenced all partics, by an annuity to the-prieft, and before the police 
could take cognizance of this difgracetul behaviour, fhe defired that 
the prince fhould himfelf apologife for his conduct; but this was 9- 
fujed. "This, for fome time, afforded a topic of converfation to the 
parifians, ‘The populace fhurmured, and could only blame the ditho- 
norable weaknefs of the curé, who permitted a public tranfaétion of fo 
fhameful a nature not to be expiated by a public punifhment. The 
philofophers themfelves were not filent; they not only fele a horrorat 
the barbarity of the action, Lut they exaéted, though vainly, that a 
ftriking example of juitice, fhould reftrain the Great who were ever 
infulting the nation by their pride and wantonnefs remaining us- 
chaitifed, 

« It was in vain that the nation murmured, and the philofophers 
declaimed ; the prince de L fc was crand ecuyer de Fraute. For 
fuch an officer to overturn the hoft, and break an old man’s limb, 
could not be a crime, Let us remember, that this prince, im the 
Thuilleries, on the 14th of july, 1789, had not then loft the fame 
imperious inhumanity ; with a ftroke from his fabre he maiflacred aa 
unfortunate decrepid old man,’ 

The chara@ters of the minifters Turgot, Necker, and Calonne, 
are next briefly fketched and illuftrated -by anecdotes. The un- 
wearied vigilance, which the government exerted, to fupprefs 
publications that touched them in the remoteft degree, appears ™ 
what follows. Pp. 209. af 

* A declaration of the king, made 28th march, 1764, prohibits 
all works on the fubject of finance. An authority fo great, ¢@ 
ployed on this occation, evidently fhews, that the government 
confidered it as dangerous to inform the public concerning thett 
true flate. It certainly proves, that liberty was utterly ex 
in France, and that the moit terrible defpotifm had taken place, 
fince it had placed its talons on the prefles of the kingdom, Wi 
the minuteit vigilance. It not only feized on what had bees 
printed, but prohibited what they fhould not write on. The 
ceclaration was no fooner made public, than all the minioas of 
the police were bufy at raniacking the bookfellers fhops. 

¢ There 
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°, . - *. . . . 
foirit not inattentive to the reigning defpotif{m, and the minifleria 
a > ~ 


abufe of power. It‘is probable that fome of thefe anonymous 
nerfons are now feated in the convention. In 1763, feveral pa- 
ners were found pafied up in various parts of Grenoble, the capi- 
tal of Dauphiny, which bore the following addrefs. ‘The remon- 
frances of their parliament were diftinguifhed by their boldnefs.— 
“O France! O nation bate and fervile! In contemning the 
laws, thy minitiers ravifh thy wealth to form chains for thee. 

} wilt though patiently fuffer it, unhappy people ?”’ 

This chapter contains many examples of the luxury and cor- 
ruption of the miniiters of France and their dependants, and con- 
cludes with the following extract of a letter dated 1780. Pp. 247. 

« ] have no doubt that the french are attached to their fove- 
reign; but you are ill advifed in what paffes in the interior of 
France, 2s well as of the difpofitions of thofe who refide in the 


‘ There were not wanting at this moment, men of a — 


county, whofe ignorance is not fuch as you fuppofe. I have 
frequently travelled throughout the kingdom, and have been 


aflonifhed at the enlightened itate of the people. Jt és not with 
the king that they are diffatisfied, but with bis minifters; they fee 
with indignation the defpotifm exercifed by them under the name 
ofthe monarch. I was furprifed to find in the fuburbs and vil- 
lages the loweft people who were perfectly initructed of the ame- 
rean revolution, and the caufes which occafioned it. The inha- 
bitants of cities, ftill more enlightened, are for the greater part 
republicans ; it is above all in commercial towns that the fpirit 
of independence manifetls itfelf mot: you form no conception of 
the freedom with which they fpeak, and of the manner in which 
they cenfure all the operations of the government. They are 
highly incenfed at the prerogatives accorded to the nobility, and 
ltrgy, of that croud of privileges which thefe two orders enjoy, 
“well as all thofe who purchafe titulary offices, which exempt 
them from contributing to the wants of the ftate.”’ 

National levity is the next topic; atopic fertile in anecdote ; 
¥¢ muft confine ourfelves to two or three fhort extracts. Pp. 265. 
‘In 1786, reigned the mania of buttons ; they not only wore 
em of an enormous fize, as large as crown pieces, but they 
punted on them miniatures, and other pictures ; fo that a fet of 
buttons was often valued at an incredible price. Some of thefe 
Petit maitres, wore the modeft medals of the twelve Cefars ; 
ochers, antique ftatues ; and others, the metamorphofes ot Ovid. 
At the Palais Royal, a cynic was feen, who impudently wore on 
Xs buttons, above thirty figures from Aretin, fo that every 
Dodett woman (if there was a modeft woman in Paris) muft have 
ts Obliged to turn away from this eccentric libertine. The 
ae men, imitated the romantic fancy of the ancient knights 
vied f and wore on their buttons the cypher of their mif- 
Caper the parifian wits, exercifed their puny talents by 
. - Span the letters of the alphabet, infipid rebuffes. Ina 
it € manutacture of buttons Wits a work of imagination ; 

‘’ wonderfully difplayed the genius of the artift, and the 
Z 3 purchafer 
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urchafer, and which offered an inexhauftible fource for conver. 
tee. 

‘ To this fafhionable extravagance fucceeded in the fame year, 
that of the waiftcoats. Thefe became a capital object of luxury 
in drefs. ‘They had them by dozens, and by hundreds ; as they 
had fhirts. They exhibited the fancy of the wearer, by their 
fine paintings, and they were enriched by the mofi colily orna- 
ments. Among the variety of fubjects they offered ‘to the eye, a 
number of amorous and comic fcenes were drawn ; vine-gatherers, 
hunters, &c. ornamented the cheits of the elegans ; and over the 
belly of an effemtnate trifler was feen a regiment of cavalry. One 
of thefe amateurs, delighted with finer tancies, had a dozen of 
thele waittcoats painted, to reprefent the fineit fcenes in Richard 
Caur de Lion, aad the reigning operas of the day ; that his ward- 
robe might becoine a learned repofitory of the drama, and per- 
petuatec its happieit fcenes.’ 

We add, by way of contraft, the ferious conclufion of this 
aman ng chapter. P. 307 

‘ The french nation gradually appropriated fomething of the 
energy of the british character. They firft imitated our tafhions, 
and at length adopted our manners, and even our government. 
This change was vilible fo far back as the year 1783. The petit 
maitres, and coxcomb abbeés, were metamorphofed into reafonable 
beings. There were no more, any of thofe frivolous converla- 
tions, where the fathions, theatres, intrigues of court, and fepa- 
rations of love, formed the only topics. Thefe pretty nothings, 
were followed by fenlible converfations ; they only talked of the 
revolution of America, liberty, equality, the abufe of mint terial 
power; reftraining defpotifm; and the forming a confiitution 
drawn from thofe of the americans, and our nation. Satirical 
fongs appeared no more; the errors of a minifter, or a general, 
were not now put into vaudevilles; but they rea/oned on every 
thing ; they converfed and meditated on the conflitution 106 
french were formerly too little inftructed ; they were nowy pet 
haps, too /uddenly inflrufled. The women particularly were forte 
moit, in exulting on the revolution of America, They wert! 
licitous, they ufed to fay, to propagate the new principle of go- 
vernment. In a word, to clofe our reflections by anecdote, 4 

fafhionable beauty addreffed herfelf to a gentleman, im thei 
words: ‘¢ The empire which our fex has ever enjoyed over 
your's, flall ferve for the future to teach you to fhake off the 
chains of defpotifin, that you may wear no other thaa our Owe - 

Further initances are given of french frivolity, as well as , 
grois cepravity of morals, in a chapter on theatres and actors; 
but this we mutt pafs over, to take fome notice of the chapter 
hiterary perfecution, which affords convincing proofs, that, # 
the author remarks, nothing obtains it’s end Jefs, than a gove™ 
ment attacking the freedom of the prefs. This chapter relates 
the perfecution of Marmontel for his Belifarius, and bis 
quent triumph, and communicates the following particulars ep 
Jative to the celebrated work of the abbé Raynal. P+ 360, Th 
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‘ ‘The parliament of Paris, who in 1781, appears entirely de- 
voted to the court, and carelefs of the caufe of the people, re- 
folved to prove its exiftence by a flriking inftance of its fovereign 
guthority over thofe objects which were fubmitted to its cognis 
gance. In june of that year, it ordered an auto da fé to be made 
on the new edition in ten volumes of the Hifloire philofophigue et 

plitigque des Etadbliffemens Européens dans les deux Indes, par 0 Abbé 
ey. According to their barbarous law diction, it was faid, 
The court having beard the report, Sc. has condemned this work to 
be torn and burned as impious, bla/phemous, feditious, and tending to 
make the people rife againft the fovercign authority, and to overturn 
the fundamental principles of civil order. It was alfo ordered, that 
the perfon of Raynal fhould be feized ; it was kind of them, that 
he was not condemned to {hare the fate of his book: the abbé 
efcaped to Berlin, where he was moit favourably received. 

‘ This celebrated work of the abbé Raynal has too much ine 
trinfic merit to have wanted fuch a factitious incitement as a 
decree of the parliament of Paris, to have become popular. But 
tofuch a caule many works of mediocrity have been indebted for 
their ephemeral reputation. To burn a book was the molt fae 
vourable advertifement ; and it is fomewhat aftonifhing that our 
areopigiits were not yet convinced, after the experience of a 
century, of the inutility of fuch decrees, which affitted the fale, 
rather than hurt the condemned work. Many in confequence of 
fuch edits became readers; and middling produ¢tions’ obtained 
notice, which would not have been known had it not been for 
the denunciations of the avocats generaux, and the honour of 
being burned by the hangman. Rouffeau very juftly obferved, 
when one of his eloquent treatifes experienced the fame fate, 
bruler n’ef pas repondre ; burning is not an{wering. 

‘ A curious anecdote is given concerning this work, and which 
rather tends to prove that the parliament did not fo much exert 
themfelves as that they were excited to this condemnation by fupe- 
riororders. It feems that an enemy of Raynal had one of the vos 
lumes bound, and fo ingenioufly contrived as to open direétly at 
the paflages which might prove moft offenfive to the king. The 
volume was placed on his table. His majefty did not fail to ob- 
ferve them, and immediately fent for the keeper of the feals, 
whom he feverely reproached for fuffering fuch works to enter 
into France. His majefty alfo added, that he was farprifed that 
men fo religious as himfelf and M. de Vergennes fhould ¢cgunte- 
nance fuch publications by their fubfcriptions. The keeper of 
the feals haftened direétly to the fecretary for foreign affair$. He 
Wrote to the republic of Geneva (then entirely devoted to the 
french court) folliciting the prohibition of the work. The par- 
lament of Paris received an injunction to fulminate with their 
magitterial power; and to conclude the formidable farce, the 
Sorbonne employed itfelf in condemning it theologically. Ray- 
nal, however, is yet living, and the eloquence of his compofitions 
will exif with the language. But the pasliament, the Serbonne, 
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Three chapters are 2dced of anecdotes to illuftrate the cha. 
gacters of Lewis xv, Lewis xvi, and the late queen; but we 
have already extended our extracts to a confiderable length : and 
with to excite rather than to exhauft our readers curiofity with 
refpect to this amuling and intereiting work, 
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Art. xxvitr. The Age of Infidelity : in Anfwer to Thomas Paine’; 
Ace of Reafon. By a Layman. 8vo. 76 Pages. Price 18, 6d, 
Button. 1794- 

Tuis reply to Mr. Paine is divided into two parts; the firk 
containing a iketch of the evidences of chrillianity; the feconda 
review of Mr. Paine’s objections, Of the former it is unneceflary 
to give an abjtract. It contains a general view of the evidence 
of revelation drawn fromthe character of the writers of the fcrip- 
ture, from the prophecies, moral character, doctrines, and m- 
races of Jefus, and from the rapid progrefs, and the moral ine 
fluence of chriitianity; but ftated rather in a loofe and popular, 
than in a ftrictly argumentative way. 

To Mr. Paine’s objections againit axy revelation, it is replied, 
that revelation may be communicated through the medium of a 
iecond perfon of eftablifhed veracity, provided he produces fatif- 
factory credentials of prophecies and miracles, as was done by 
Motes, and by Jefus Chrift. In anfwer to Mr. Paine’s objections 
againtt the chrifiian revelation, this writer diftinétly examines 
his remarks on the Old and New Teftament. ‘he account of 
the creation, &c. is fuppofed to have been received by Moles 
from heaven, during his refidence for forty days upon the mount, 
The mofaic cofmogony is afferted to be, in comparifon with the 
wretched and unintelligible reveries of the heathen philofophers, 
as light tochaos. The author underfiands this account of the 
origin of the world, to be only a defcription of the formation ot 
the folar fykem, and thus underftood, he conceives it to be pet 
fectly confillent with modern difcoveries in aftronomy. 

The hiitory of the fall our author judges it unneceffary and 
dangerous to interpret allegorically ; and he maintains, that n- 
thing can be more probable or rational, than this account. He 
overlooks, however, many difficultics, which confefledly hang 
upon the literal interpretation of this flory, and refers to former 
writers for the proof, that the Pentateuch was written by Moles 
he ifraelites, it is remarked, had more than the bare word of 
Moies for his divine authority, the delivery of the law being 
attenced with many miraculous circumflances. - With refpect 
to the reit of the Old Teftament, the author contents bimfelf 
poker Korman pete 
: : tion, caft little new light upon the 
ject. in aniwer to the obfervation, that the term prophet 
meant Originally, a poet or mufician, the author declares, that 
haying examined every text, in which this term has been fup- 
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pofed to have this meaning, he is convinced, that it includes the 
‘des of int pir ation, real or "pretended. 

Pa fis ng on to the New ‘leftament, the writer vindicates the li- 
teral interpretation of the hiftory of Our Saviour’s temptation, and 
finds hee in it, thata wife man needs be afhamed of believing; 
but appears to be unacquainted with the much more fatisfactory 
exp Jlanation of the ftory, on the fuppofition, that the whole paffed 
in the wied of Jefus, asa vifion. To the objection againit the 
reality of Chrift’s refurrection, that he was feen only by his dif- 
ciples, the following reply is offered. 

». 61. * Suppofing for a moment, that God were pleafed to 
make a divine revelation of his will to mortals, or to require our 
aflent to a feries of hiltorical facts, it is certainly very becoming 
for fuch creatures as we are to dittate, @ priori, the kind and 
decree of evidence on which we chufe to believe them! Admitting, 
however, that Jefus Chriit had arofe and afcended in the fight 
of all Jerufalem, let us fee what better evidence would this have 
afforded us of the fact. . All the inhabitants of Jerufalem are lon 
fince dead; that they did fee it therefore, we could not poffibly 
have any other evidence than that of a few hiftorians of thole 
ages, and thefe hiftorians would lay open to the fame cavils and 

ions as the evangelical writers. Mr. P. would itill tell us 
shat it refted upon the credit of eight or nine, (perhaps not fo 
many) witnefles who fay they faw it, and that the rett of the in- 
habitants faw it, whence ‘‘ all the reft of the world are called 
upon to believe it. ” And if he could meet with but one unbe- 
liev: ing Tho mas, Who being abfent from Jerufalem, happened not 
to fec it, he wouldadd ¢ Thomas did not believe the refurreétion ; 
and as they fay, would not believe, without having ocular and 
manual demonitration himfelf. So neither will Z; and the reafon 
is equally as good for me, and for every other perfon, as for 
Thomas.’ So that the obje ion to the fmal! number of witneffes 

“ this ev ont is reduced to a mere cavil, for if ** ocular and ma- 

ual demonftration” be zeceffary, then zo hiftoric evidence can 
be fufficient.’ 

That Mr. Paine fhould admit the evidence of the jews, whofe 
anceflors crucified Chrift, againft his divine authority, and at 
the fame time rejeé& their teitimony in favour of the miracles of 
Mofes, is judged unreafonable. For a reconciliation of the ap- 
parently diferent accounts of the refurrection, the reader is refer- 
red tothe matterly treatifes cf Gilbert Weft, and Ditton; and he 
isreminded, that neither of them was a clergyman, or wrote for 
intereit. 

On the fubje& of myferics, this writer does not furrender to 
the enemies of revelation the peculiar myfteries of chriftianity, 
but retains the doétrine of the trinity, and other orthodox tenets; 
not thin king it worthy any exertions, to defend a fyftem of chrif- 
uanity red luced to the ftandard of natural religion, and mere mo- 
rality. Whether fuch a pertinacious adherence to points, which 
furnith infidels with fome of their moft powerful weapons of hof- 
tility, will be ferviceable to the caufe of chriftianity, may per- 
haps be reafonably queftioned. 
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Upon the objection of improbability of miracles, the only cone 


fideration of any moment, fuggeited in this reply, is, that Jefus 
being, as Mr. Paine admits, a virtuous and amiable man, who 
preached. excellent morality, it is wholly inconfiftent with this 
character to fuppote, that his mira¢les were only tricks to impofe 
on vulcar credulity. 

This Anfwer to the Age of Reafon, though doubtlefs well in. 
tended, in many refpects falls fhort of what might be expetted 
and wifhed on fo important a fubject, in reply toa writer who 
pofleffes fuch popular talents as Mr. Paine. 


Agr. xxix. Sermons on fome of the principal DoGrines of the Chriftian 
Religion, with praétical Inferences and Improvements. By Edward 
Stillingfleet, m.a. Chaplain to the Right Honourable William, 
Earl of Dartmouth, and Jate Minifter of Weft Bromwich, Staf- 
fordfhire. 8vo. 431 pages. Price ss. fewed. York, Peacock; 
London, Rivingtons. 1794. 

Tose theological tenets, which have been hitherto commonly 
received as the peculiar do¢trines of chriftianity, are almoft exclufively 
the fubjects infifted upon in thefe fermons. They are not treated in 
the way of logical argumentation, or biblical criticifm, but in that of 
popular illuftration, and pra¢tical improvement. The fallen ftate of 
man, the weaknefs of human reafon, the vicarious fufferings and atone- 
ment of Chrift, the neceflity of the fanétifying and regenerating in- 
fleences of the holy fpirit, are this preacher’s favourite topics, upon 
which he expatiates in plain and eafy language, with frequent quo- 
tations from fcripture. ‘The author’s zeal for what he deems the truth 
of the gofpel does not, howewer, lead him to neglect the enforces 
ment of it’s duties. He confiders thefe doctrines as moft friendly to 
morality, and moft conducive to true peace and comfort of mind; 
and accordingly dire€ts his hearers to the practical ufe of them, m9 
the conclufion of his theoretical fermons, and fometimes makes chrif- 
tian obedience the entire fubje@t of his difcourfe. Even upon con 
troverted points, though his opinions appear to be orthodox, he ex- 
prefles himfelf with caution, and often in fcriptu ral language. On 
the fubjeét of the trinity he makes ufe of {uch general terms as might 
git any fyftem. 

* God,’ fays he, ‘ reprefents himfelf to us in the holy f{eriptures un- 
Ger the zames and chara&ers of father, fon, and holy ghoft, and each 1s 
fpoken of as God,’—Afterwards, *« God has been pleafed to reveal him 
felt to us, in his holy word, as an eternal, almighty, all-wife, and 
good creator and gavernor of the world, who has particularly manl- 
ieiied his love to us, as father, fon, and holy ghoft, in the glorious 
work of redemption.” And fpeaking of the Jehovah of the Old 
Teitument as the only true felfexiftent God, he fays, ‘ In the New 
Teftament difpenfation, the people of God are defcribed as thofe 
who are admitted into covenant with the fame God, only under @ 
different mame, viz. father, fon, and holy ghoft.? From this brief 
account, our readers will know what to expect from thefe fermons, 
without further extraéts. ‘The fubjeéts are, the different effeéts of the 
preaching of the crofs; the nature and {piritual worfhip of God; the 
poor and conirite fpisit bleiled ; Jets Chrift the only foundation © 
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man’s falvation; the excellency of the knowledge of Jefus Chrift; 
Chrift our fpiritual phyfician ; the names and titles of Chrift; the 
brazen ferpent a type of Chrift crucified ; the victory over death through 
Jefus Chrift; the afcenfion and kingly power of Chrift; the promife 
of the holy ghoft fulfilled ; conformity to the death and refurrection 
of Chrift; the feaft of the chriftian paflover; what it is to be born 
again, and the neceffity of it; the way and duty of keeping a con- 
{cience void of offence; chriftians to fhow forth an exemplary con- 
yerfation; St. Peter’s charaéter and conduct confidered; Paul’s dif- 
courfe before Felix confidered ; the certainty and nature of a reft to 
the people of God; the hope of eternal glory, an encouragement to 


preis on to lf. 


Ant. xxx. 4 Sermon preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons 
of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thurfday, 
May 16, 1793e By the Rev. Grifith Grifith, m.a. Rettor of 
St. Mary le Bow, London, and dometftic Chaplain to His Grace 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury. ‘To which are added, Liits of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, who have been Stewards for the 
Feafts of the Sons of the Clergy, together with the Names of the 
Preachers, and the Sums colleéted at the Anniverfary Meetings, 
fince the Year 1721. gto. 25 pages. Pricg 1s, Rivingtons, 
1794- 

Arver the numerous fermons which have been publifhed on the 
occafion of anniverfary meetings of the fons of the clergy, it would 
be unreafonable to expeét much new matter in this difcourfe, The 
general arguments for charity have been fo often repeated, and the 
particular claims of the obje¢ts of this charity have been fo often 
ttated, that novelty muft give way te propriety, and the preacher muft 
be fatisfied to repeat old arguments with perfpicuity and energy. This 
praife is due to the prefent difcourfe; and the writer has befides the 
merit of introducing a confideration in favour of the charity, drawn 
from the times. When the national benevolence has arifen to fuch a 
pitch in the caufe of a foreign clergy, he very juftly concludes, that 
at may be expected to regard it’s own clergy with peculiar concern, 


Arr. xxx1. 4 Sermon preached before the honourable Haufe of Commons, 
at St. Margaret’s, Weftminfter, on Thurfday, January 30, 1794: 
Being the Day appointed to be obferved as the Day of the Martyrdsm of 
Aing Charles I. By the Rev. Thomas Hay, a.m. Chaplain to 
the Houfe of Commons, gto. 30 pages. Price 1s, Watts, 

194+ 

A CENTRAL review is in this fermon taken of the civil diffentions 
of the laft century, in order to deduce from them a warning to the 
prefent times. The calamities of that period are exhibited as an in- 
itructive leffon on the danger of fanatical intemperance ; and the recent 
cvents in France are reprefented as affording a melancholy example of 
the ftill more lamentable effeéts of irreligion. Whence is inferred, in 
conclufion, the indifpenfable neceffity of true religion to the fupport 
of civil government and focial order. Without determining the degree 
of accuracy with which faéts are here ftated, the propriety of the ge- 
peral conclufion drawn from them may be readily admitted, ‘vould 
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would be injuftice to the author not to add, that the difconrfe js 
¢legantiy written. 





Aart. xxxit. 4 Difecurfe on the Duty of making a Teflaiment. By 
Charters, p. vp. Minitter of Wilton. Svo. 306 pages. 


] ry newer I “< 
ae 3 ti sewdiea 4 je 


Ir is fo material a point both of prudence and benevolence, in thofe 
who h any property at their difpefal, to bequeath 2t judiciouily, and 


fach ferious inconveniences have frequently arifen from neglects of 
this kind, that the makine a tcilament may be very properly re- 
garded as. duty, and in pon as a difinct fubjeét of pulpit ad- 
drefs. 1} ris difcourfe th- reatons fer performing without delay this 
debt of iuflice and kindnets to furviving rélatives or friends are par- 
ticalariy ‘uftrared, and many very ofetul hints are given, eonceming 
the things which ought to be attended to in making a will, After 
the entire diic! arge ot alle ruita ie Claims upoOa a man’s property, the 
gothor recommends & ¢ and rceafonable diftribution of what remains, 
without following the common praciice of preferring fons to daughters, 
of indulging partialities. The law of entails he entirely difapproves. 


In the following ol rvations on this fubject, the reader will have a 
fpecimen ef the plain good feafe with which this fermon is 
Written: Pp. 86. 

¢ the right of naming an heir was properly enforced: that right 
was extended to the nami 2 a fubfitute in cafe the bequeft was not 
aceepied, and a fucceflor, it his heir fhould die before the age of man- 
hood: it gradually extended further, till the law of entail was formed. 
This law ttretches the principle of teftamentary fucceffion beyond its 
limit, by giving to the teftator power over perfons for whom he cannot 
be fuppofed to entertain affection, and who can as little be fuppofed 
to entertain for him any affectionate remembrance: the idea of per- 
petoity at which it grafps is ill fuited to the mutability of human 
things, things which from their nature ought to be mutable and free. 
At the firit, the will of a dying man was too little refpected ; at the 
jaft it was refpecied too much. The law of entail, as it exifts in out 
own country, is confidered by wife men as hurtful to the public, by ob- 
firuéting thofe improvements which multipiy the neceffaries of life: 
wurtful to commerce, by placing land without the reach of a merchant: 
herttvl to the pofleflor, by depriving him of the ufe for which an 
eftate is chiefly defirable to a parent: hurtivl to the younger children 
of atamily, by rendering them unable to dig, and afhamied to beg: 
hurtful to natural affection, by rendering the father jealous of his firlt- 
born fon, and the fon difrefpectful: while the heirs of choice are loving 
and beloved: hurtful to the human heart, by flattering a prepofterous 
vanity, and immolating to the idol family pride, very cofily facrifices: 
finally, as hurttul to juftice (which the legiflature ought above all things 
to protect,) by cutting off the claims of creditors when an heir of 
Ental Giles, 
An hetr of entail, in making his teftament, fhould correét, as much 
sin him lics, the error of the law; firft, by enfuring the payment of 
has debt: fecondly, by doing all for his younger children that a law 
19 Imauipicious to them allows; thirdly, by infinuating into their 
hearts brotherly love, which may hereafter prove a ftay, when they 
dcicend from the Cignity and affluence of their fathex’s houfe.’ 


Excellent 


— 


as 














Eq 4 Bag 
Kxoelltnt advice is given on on fubject of leaving legacies to the 
moor; and ane safnple is mentioned of a clergyman, who inftituted » 
hool in his own parith for the indruchon of children, upoa whick 
the au rt! OF p ointediy remarks: Pp. 66. 
-elebrated on his tomb as an orthodox d VAMC, anda rigid 
steph inarian. The praite of orth: LOX) and < of rigid aifc ipline is mu 
table and mortal, it will pafs away with the t mb which records if ¢ 
opinions about difcipiine alfo change; the meaning o: orthadoxy Vaties 
with the country and with the age; but the praife of charity is 
immutable and immortal: charity 1s amiable in every country and jp 
very age, it mects a; probauion in every heart, it endureth for ever,’ 
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Arr. xxxili. A Seronon on a Future State, combatine the O Dir: stacitlaas 
Death is et raal Sleep.’ Preached at fie Mopdal ? Alylum, 
Lecfon-freet, Dublin. By Gilbert Auftin, a.m. Chap lain of the 

Magdalen Afylum. 8vo. 36 pages. Price 1s, Ds diin, 1794. 
Tar laudable object of this difcourfe being to counteract the gloomy 
opinion, embraced by many who do not admit the authority of revee 
lation, that death is an eternal fleep, the author judicioufly direéts hig 
rinct ly to thofe arguments for a furure fi ite, Vi hich reafoz 4 


attention p! Ipauly ¢ arg ‘ ! 
is capable of deducing from the nature and condition of man. The 
topics on which the writer infiits are, that, without the belief of ¢ 


future fate, the government of God ap pears chargeable 5 vith greag 
defect and abfurdity; that our intellectual | ftate in this world is LDpere 
| has a flrong tend iency towards completion in another Jife; 


fect, and ha: 
that there is an eff jeatial ditkerence between the rational and the bebte 
creation in the capaci ity of perpetual improvement; that a confciouf- 


nefs of moral defert, and of ref ponfibility to the author of our being, 
which is pecu! man, indicate future reward or punifhment ; and 
that man poffefies a power of loo king forward into fu iturity ; aad 4 
natural propenfity to diredt his attention towards the future, and g 


rr 


7 ; 
froag detire of future appine fs, ‘Ihefe arguments are opened af 
large, end forcibly weeds in the form of popular addr-fs ; and the 
whole is concluded, by a general confirmation of the dottrine from 
the authority of revelation. 
Agr. AXAIV. og A las dalene. 4A Se THOR, prea ached i if ti ( C) hapel af 


the Magdal lowe LHofpiis a, Plackfriar rs BR oad, On JUN day Even inf, A farch 

230 1704. 5: y the Re v. William Williams, n.a. of Worcciter Col. 

lege, bate Curate of High Wycombe, Bucks. 8vo, 22 ages, 

Price +s. Rivingtons. L794. 

ve imsy piece of popular oratory, which, delivered from the 

lpit with the due a commiatal of tone and action, might-be 
very well adapted to make a momentary impreffion upon an audience; 
but which exhibited to he eye from the prefs lofes a great part of 
it's effect, and muft not be feverely brought to the tet of Critical exa- 
mination. 
Arr. xxxv. Equality confidered and recommended.“ In a Serman 
preached at St. George’s, Hanover- guare, April the 6th, 1794. by 
James Scott, p.p. late Fellow ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
410, 15 pages. Price is, Debrett. 
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Tue equality recommended in this difcourfe is neither that whick 
confifts in an equal diftribution of property, of which none but vifion- 
aries can dream; nor that which refpeéts the free and equal enjoyment 
of civil rights, to which the pooreft man has an undoubted right ; 
but that very imperfect kind, which is confiftent with, and rifes out 
of great inequality in rank and fortune,—that univerfal claim which 
the poor have upon the bounty of the riche Acclaim, which muft be 
much better regarded than it is at prefent, before it can be faid, with 
any plaufible ee of the truth, that the poor, having nothing, 
yet poffefs all things; and the rich, though poffeffing all things, have 
nothing fuperfluous.—In drawing the picture here exhibited of the 
contraited conditions of the poor in France and in England, fancy 
and prejudice appear to have had more concern, than an impartial ob- 
fervation of the real flate of fociety in the two countries, 


Arr. xxxvi. The Immutadility of God, and the Trials of Chrift’s Mi- 
niftry ; reprefented in two Sermons, preacked at Effex Chapel, in the 
Strand, March 30, and April 6, 1794. By Jofhua Toulmin, a.m. 
Publithed at earneft Requeft. 8vo. 49 pages. Pricers. Johnfon, 


1794- 

Tuese two difcourfes are, like all this writer’s produétions, judi- 
cious and folid in fentiment, plain and unaffefted in language. The 
firft eftablifhes and illuftrates the important do¢trine of the immutabi- 
lity of the divine nature, and in the conclufion, applies it as a topic 
of confolation to the ordinary viciffitudes of human life, and to the 
changes which are at prefent taking place in the world. 

In the fecond fermon are diftinctly defcribed the fevere trials which 
Chrift underwent in executing his miniftry, through the poverty of 
his condition, and the meannefs of his birth; through the abufe 
and calumny which were poured upon him; through the {nares 
which were laid for him by infidious queftions ; through the atts of 
violence with which he was attacked ; and laftly, in confequence of 
the inefficacy and unfuccefsfulnefs of his labours. 

In drawing up this difcourfe fome months before it was preached, 
the author acknowledges, that he had in his eye, befide fimilar in- 
ftances, the treatment which Dr. Prieftley has received, and which 
has at laft induced him to leave his native country. 


Arr.xxxvi1. A Sermon on the Nature and Obligation of Faith in the 
Myfreries of Revealed Religion: Preached in the Parifo Church of Tad- 
cajter, on Trinity Sunday, 1792. 12m0. 20 pages. Price 3d. Cadell. 
Tuts fhort difcourfe, we apprehend, will contribute very little to- 

wards eftablithing the faith of believers, and much lefs towards the 

convertion of heretics and infidels. It declaims againft the prefump- 
tion of reafoning pride, and inculcates the implicit belief of myferys 
but it neither informs the inquirer what he is to believe, nor upon 
what grounds. ‘The doétrine of the trinity in unity is infifled upon 
as one of the myfteries of religion; but we are neither told what the pro 
pofition is to which we are to affent, nor is a fingle proof of the trath 
of the doftrine adduced, except the text of the three witnefés, which 
the writer quotes as the word of the God of truth, without takin 

any notice of the ftrong objections which have been brought agin 
at’s authenticity. 
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Art. xxxvitt. 4 Funeral Sermon, on the Death of Mr. 1.1. jun. 
preached at Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary le-Bone, on Sunday Evening, 
February the 23d, 17943 and publifbed at the Requeft of the Congre- 

ation. By Bafil Woodd, m. a. Minifter of Bentinck Chapel, Lec- 
turer of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and Chaplain to the Right Hon, 
the Farl of Leicefter. Svo. 34 pages. Price 1s. Watts. 1794. 


Tur occafion, on which this fermon was delivered, was the death of 
a young man, who, having been pious ia early youth, afterwards feil 
into vicious courfes, which fhortened his days; but at laft died, as ahe 
author hopes, a true penitent. The particulars of his contrition are 
related in the difcourfe; and a ferious and affectionate addrefs, grounded 
on this fact, is made to the audience, on the advantage of early piety, 
the danger of forfaking religion, the deceitful appcarance of earthly 
happinefs, and the nature and neceflity of repentance. The fentiments 
and language would by many be called methodiftical: but they are 
fuch as are well adapted to make a ftrong impreffion upon the minds of 
the common people. Perhaps, however, the general effect of a dif- 
courfe of this kind may ‘be, to give too much enconragement to a 
prefumptuous reliance on a death-bed repentance, 


Faft Sermons. 


Art. xxx1x. 4 Sermon, preached February 28, 1794. Being the 
Dny appointed for a General Faft. By Te Brand, Cl. M.A. 40. 
2s pages. Price 1s. Clarke. 1794. 

Tue proper title for this difcourfe, which in length and variety of 
matter far exceeds the ordinary limits of a faft fermon, would be An hif- 
torical declamation againft freedom. After the ufual picture of french 
anarchy, ferocity, and atheifm, and the ufual caveat againft the ad- 
miflion of french principles into this country, the preacher, having gra- 
tuitoufly enough conttrued his text, ‘ Lf thou hadf known, even thos 
at leaft,’ Sc. into a lamentation over the fatal confequences of a fana~ 
tical perverfion of the principles of freedom, enters into a long de- 
tail ot the caufes which led to the deftruction of Jerufalem, in a fe- 
ries of extracts from Jofephus; or rather in an artful application of 
the terms fanatici/m of liberty, anarchy, political enthufiajm, deluding 
fafination, innovation, fedition, democracy, and the like, to the events 
related by that hiftorian. This narrative is fo ingenioufly ftated, 
that the reader might at the firft glance imagine, that the roman 
conquerors were generous neighbours and friends of the jewith fate, 
who kindly interfered to put an end to it’s internal anarchy. 

In the argumentative part of the difcourfe, Mr. B. endeavours to 
es that, whenever the people refume the delegated authority which 

as been abufed, they will lodge it again in the hands of igaorant 

and unqualified men, who wiil employ it in fubferviency to relentlefs 
and atrocious paffions, and to fatal ends; and a fupercilious and fero- 
paoes besbarilas will take the place of enlightened aud cultivated fo- 
ciety, On the fubje@ of eguality, he fophiftically converts the idea 
of equality of right to property, into a right to equality of property; 
and then combats the latter as the great onject of popular reformers, 
and mot ingenioufly accufes thofe, who plead for’equal rights, of 
deliberately eacouraging a plan of general plunder, 
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Mr. B. then, after a few preliminary remarks in vindication of 
political preaching, proceeds to flate the fcripture grounds of fyb. 
jeétion to civil authority ; from which he concludes, _ ae all refiftantce 
to power legally exerciied is a crime, to which is annexed the penal. 
ties of damnation. He concludes with fome obfervations of too 
neral a nature to admit of much difpute, but of little confequence 
to the main drift of the piece, concerning the tendency of diffo. 
lute principles and manners, and particularly of impiety, to intro. 
duce public difcord and calamity. The difcourfe exhibits a variety 
and compafs of thought, and a command of language, confiderably 
above the general level of political fermons ; but it’s general tendency 
is to encourage a tame and flavifh fubmiflion to arbitrary power, 


Art. xi. A Sermon preached in the Parife Church of St. Famer, 
Wfiminfier, Feb. 28, 1794, being the Day appointed by his Majefy's 
Proclamation for a General kaf, on Occafion of the prejent War. By 
William Parker, p.p. F.r.s. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jefty, Rector of the faid Parifh, 4to. 20 pages. Price 1s, 
Stockdale. 17@4. 

A patuetic lamentation over the miferies of anarchy, as ex: 
emplifed in this country during the exiftence of the commonwealth in 
the lait century, and at prefent in ‘ the atrocious crimes reproaching 
human nature, the tremendous blafphemies fhocking to the homam 
heart, and the unexampled cruelties piercing the human foul, found 
in a neighbouring land ;’ and a folemn warning againft * fallacious 
harangues of freedom,’ and ‘ falfe reproaches of flavery from the en- 
venomed tongues of democratic libertinifm.’ The preacher makes 
more ufe of rhetorical figures, than of logical rules, 


Art. xt1. The infeparable Union of Religion and Patriotifm, a Sermon 
on Occafion of the late Public Faft. By the Rev. Thomas Hunter, 
Vicar of Weverham in Chefhire, and Chaplain to his Grace the 


duke of Athol. 8vo. 30 pages. Price 1s. Cadell. 1794. 


Unover the profeffion of inculcating piety to God, courage againtt 
foreign enemies, and union and fubordination at home, this preacher 
pours out a torrent of intemperate abufe againft all who are defirous 
of reformation or improvement. France is ¢ a nation of profefied 
atheifts, a mountain of montfters ;’ and * the perfon who can make up 
his mind to abet and to propagate french principles, and french poli- 
tics, under whatever form of difguife, or at whatever degree @ 
difiance, muft have a heart in a ftate of complete obduration; he m 


be a bad man, and a bad member of fociety, with whom we are not 
obliged to hold either converfation or difcourfe.’? Incipient devia 
tions from eftablifhed regulations and precedents are, according to 
Mr. H., always to be dreaded, and every attempt at innovation 18 
to be firenuoufly oppofed. * Secular fovereigns reign not without 
the fpecial commiffion of the Almighty: fovereignty is his ordinance 5 
and the doétrine, that the eftablifhed and facred fovereignty of 
prince is tranfcended by the fovereignty of the people, is 10 
placed among the wildeit and wickedett affumptions that ever 

the mouths of pirates, highwaymen, and traytors.’ Such is the & 
guage of one who profefles himfelf an admirer of the free conftitution 
of Britain ; a conftitution of which the fundamental maxim is, Salas 
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pomnli juprema lex. Yet he charges the reforming party with tiot 
having ‘ diinguifhed themfelves either by the mildnefs of theig 
temper, tlre moderation of their language, or their endeavours to pre- 
ferve the tranquillity of the ftate.’ Wonderful confiftency! Azmiablé 
modefty ! " 


































Art. xuit. A Sermon, } reached on the 28th of February, 1794, being 
the Day cppointed for a Genéral Fat. By the Rev. C. J. Gough 
Li. B., Chaplain in Ordinary to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of 
Wales, 4to. 16 pages. Price 1s. Kerby. 1794. 

Tue author of this fermon candidly ackpowledges, that ‘ the 
lower orders of the people of France were grievoully opprefled under 
the former goverment, and felt all the inconveniences, while they en-= 
joyed feerce any of the bleflings of fociety ;’ and that wh le they to 
whom the people, in virtue of their ele¢tive franchife, had delegated 
the legiflative authority, conducted themfelves with temper and mode- 
ration in redrefing thofe evats which called aloud for reform, they 
had the good wifhes of the advocates for liberty, and the friends of 
mankind. At the fame time, he laments the violent excefies which 
have followed, particularly with refpect to religion; and concludes. 
with an exhortation to his countrymen, not to hazasd the lofs of the 
blefings which they enjoy, by an intemperate purfuit of liberty, and 
to deter the confideration of the defedis of our excellent confiitution, 
till the return of peace fhall afford us leifure to form our plans with 
temper and moderation. ‘The difcourfe is very fhort and fuperficial, 
but contuins nothing which is liable to material objection. 

M. De 
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Axt. xii. The fir? Report of the Commitice of Secrecy of ‘the 
Houje of Commons, on the Papers belonging to the Society for Cone 
fitutional Information, and the London Correfponding Society,’ 
feized by Order of Government, and prefented to the Houfe by Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, on the 12th and 13th of May, 1794. [Printed 
by Order of the Houfe of Commons. | 8vo. 43 pages. Price 186 
Debrett, Chapman. 17946 

The Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the Hoife of Come 

mons, (Sc. to which is added, the Firft and Second Reports of the. 

Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords, with an Appendix. Svo. 

About 140 Pages. Price 4s. 6d. Debrett, Chapman: 1794. 

Tue claim of peaceably affembling-and calmly deliberating om’; 

we htuation of the nation has becn recognized by long, and we 

may add, by immemorial cuflom; indeed it. is founded upens 

and included in the acknowledged right of petitioning: for the», : 4 

“erciic of that right neceffarily prefuppofes the previous mest... . | 

we OF the people to determine upon, and to difcufs. the immedmte ¢ : 

ove of it. Withoyr the power of aflembling for the, redrefs of: . 

siévances, and of arming for the reiiftance of oppreffion, ex-.. 

Prisly allowed, and even tacitly enjoined by the fpirit of out 

Nution, our liberties would foon become an empty farce, 
YOL, XIX, Aa and 
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and their affertion be equally ridiculous, and impra@icable. Ie 
is, we apprehend, therefore, the exce/s, and not the mode, the 
abufe, and not the w/e, of thefe great engines of national indepen- 
dence, that can either call down the terrours of the law, or the ex. 
¢crations of a candid and difpaflionate public. 

The reports now before us open a vatt field for fpeculation, 
and it becomes every man in the kingdom, to confider them with 
calmnefs and attention. A fecret committee, among whon, it 
muit be acknowledged, are to be found the names of ea of the 
moft violent alarmi/s, and nearly all the great officers of the crown 
who fit in the houfe of commons, having been appointed by the 
commons, in confequence of his majefty’s meflage of the rath of 
may, feveral books and papers were prefented to them in a bag, 
carefully fealed up. This committee inform the houfe, that 
the papers, &c., laid before them, contain a full and authentic 
account of certain proceedings of two focieties, calling them- 

elves * The Society for Conftitutional Information, and the 

London Correfponding Society,’ who appear to be clofely con- 
nected with other focieties in many parts of Great Britain, and in 
Ireland ;’ and they alfo add, that, from circumftances which have 
come recently under their obfervation, ‘ thefe proceedings appear 
to become every day more and more likely to affect the internal 
peace and fecurity of thefe kingdoms, and to require in the moft 
urgent manner the immediate and vigilant attention of parliae 
ment.” 

After infpeéting the book, containing the proceedings of the 
fociety for conflitutional information, they report, that this fo 
ciety has, * by a ferics of refolutions, publications and corref- 
pondence, been uniformly and fyftematically purfuing a fettled 
defign, which appears to your committee, to.tend to the fubver- 
fon of the eftablifhed conttitution, and which has of late been 
more openly avowed, and attempted to be carried into full exes 
cution.” After this general aflertion, we come to facts; and itis 
tor every honeit and intelligent man to decide, how far the fol. 
lowing may amount to any pofitive degree of criminality. — 

The firft is a refolution on the 18th of may, 1792, for publith 
ing a cheap edition of the firft and fecond parts of the * Rights 
ot Man:’ now we apprehend, that there could be no portion 
guilt annexed to the republication of a book, previoufly to it’s be- 
ing declared a libcl. | 

The addreffes on the 11th of may, and on the 7th of december, 
1792, to the fociety of the jacobins, and the national convention 
of France, cannot be confidered as implicating any degree 
moral or political turpitude: for were we not then at peace with 
that country, and even united to it by means of a commercial 
treaty? The fame anfwer will doubtlefs prove conclufive as @ 
the admiffion of the citizens Barrere and St. Andre as honorary 
members of the fociety. Subfequent to the declaration of war, B® 
eorrefpondence with France, either direct, or indireét, has bees 
laid to their charge; but they are accufed of ‘ havin 
to follow, in their proceedings, and in their language, the forms, 
and even the phrafes which are adopted in that country.’ The 
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The next article is ‘the unremitting aétivity and diligence,’ 
with which this fociety have attempted to diffeminate their prin- 
ciples, and eitablifh a general correfpondence and concert ‘ a- 
mong other feditious focieties in the metropolis, and in different 

arts of England and Scotland, as well as in Ireland.’ An exam- 
ple of this is afforded by means of an extra@ of a letter to the 
{ecretary of the united political focieties at Norwich, dated the 
16th of april, 1793. This letter indeed holds out the idea of a con- 
vention of delegates, fuggetted, doubtlefs, by the bold, although 
inefeTual attempt of the duke of Richmond, John Horne Tooke, 
the right hon. William Pitt, and others, in 1782, andthe more fuc- 
cefsful precedent of the irifh volunteers at a later period; but it 
exprefsly recommends a petition to parliament ‘as a warning 
voice to our legiflators, and as a fignal for imitation to the ma- 
jority of the people.’ 

The appointment of delegates to ‘ the affembly, calling itfelf, 
the Britifh Convention of Edinburgh,’ is next alluded to; and 
we perceive, that they are inftructed to affift in bringing for- 
ward and fupporting ‘any conftitutional meafures,’ for procuring 
areal repretentation of the commons of Great Britain in parlia- 
ment ;’ and the two principles held out by the duke of Richmond, 
in his letter to colonel Sharman, of ‘ general fuftrage, and an- 
nual reprefentation,’ are pointed out as the beft means of obtain- 
ing this favourite obje&. 

in their declarations of commiferation provoked by the fen- 
tences inflicted in Scotland, on Meffrs. Muir, Palmer, &c., they 
were not fingular: for undoubtedly a large portion of the 
englifh nation, alarmed at the proceedings of the fcottifh judges, 
naturally fympathized with men, whofe fufferings appeared dif- 
proportionate to the meafure of their fuppofed offence. 

Againftt the * London correfponding Society’ it is urged, that 
they alfo prefented an addrefs to the french convention antece- 
dently to the war. We are favoured too with the copy of a 
printed paper, * which was found in the cuftody of the fecretary 
of the fociety, and contains an addrefs, ftated to have been agreed 
vpon at a general meeting of this fociety, on the 20th of january 
la’ In this printed paper, which, whatever may be it’s demerits, 
mutt be allowed to be admirably drawn up they complain, that 
the ‘affefling of fines’ is an * ufurped power of the judges,’ in 
exprefs oppofition to the 14th chap. of magna charta; that ¢ in- 
formations ex officio’ are illegal and unconftitutional; and that, 
although a man accufed of felony may be bailed on finding two 
fureties for forty pounds each, ‘ yeton acharge of mifdemeanour 
by word: only, bail to the amount of one thoufand pounds has 

en demanded.’ 

If thefe charges be falfe and calumnious, the authors of them 
Cught to be profecuted in the ufual courfe of law for a libel. If 
ue, the grievances fhould be remedied. ‘They, like many others 
before them, point out ‘a fair, free, and full reprefentation of the 
pre,” as the fole remedy for all our grievances; and conclude 
ee ePoting a general convention,’ in cafe of the landing of fo- 

4 troops, proclaiming martial law, or preventing the peo- 
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ple from meeting in focicties, for conftitutional information, or 
any other innovation of a hmilar nature? : 

Now, it is notorious, that foreign troops have been landed, 
and yet the threatened convention has not taken place. This 
furely demontirates the folly as well as injuitice of punithing on 
implication, thould {uch an attempt be made. | 

The attention of the houfe 1s next cabled to a letter to the 
fecretary of the fuciety for con.itutional information, demanding 
whether the members concur ‘in the neceflity of a Speedy con- 
vention for the purpofe of obtaining in a conftitutional and legal 
method, a redreis of thofe-grevances, under which we at prefent 
Jabour, and which can only be effeaually removed, by a full and 
fair reprefentation of the people of Great Britain ?? 

At a general mecting, held at Chalk Farm, on the 14th of 
april, 1794, the co-operation of the fociety of the friends of the 
people, we are told, was requetled, in order to obtain the avowed 
Object of all their labours.’ Ten refolutions adopted at the fame 
time, in the 6th and 7th of which, they loudly object (as indeed 
cid many members of both houies) to the arming and diftiplm- 
ing of ‘emigrants, and foreign mercenaries,’ and the *unconititt 
tinal’ method of raifing money by benevolences, are next im 
deried. 

The remainder of the exvdence confiits of a letter addrefled by 
the fociety to Mr. Gerrald, and a vote ef approbaricn to Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, John Philpot Curran. Skirving, Palmer, Mun, 
&c. The tellowing are the conclutions drawn by the committee, 
aiter perufing the books and papers alluded‘to: ‘that the mtd 
fures that have been iiated, are directed to the obje& of aflembhag 
a meeting, which, under the name of a general convention, may 
t cupen itelf, the character of a general reprefentative of the 
| * aud that it is obvious, ‘that the prefent view of thete 
focietic., 1s not intended to be proiccuted by any applicatign t0 
perliament, but on the contrary, by an open attempr to fuperiede 
the hou.e of Commons in Us represen tat e capactt ; and to aflume 
to itfelt all the functions and powers of a national legiflature.’ 

The fecond difiers but litthe in fubftance from the tirtt report, 
except fo far as reipects arms. A Letter, dated Sheifield, api 
24. ‘794, addrefied to the fecretary of the correfponding focitty, 
is inferted, in which it is fated, * that a plan has been hit upon,’ 
for furmifhing * a-quantity of pikes tothe patriots;’ but this 1 
only to enable them to acton ‘ the defeniive.’ in cafe of any at 
tack the ‘prefent adminifraticn’ may command ‘ them newly 
arined roinions to make on them.’ It is alio faid, yer no doct 
ment is produced, on which this affertion has beer erounded, that 
the procuring oi arms ‘ bas of late beep fa equently rhe fubject 7 
converiation at cifferent divifions, among the leading. members © 
the corre{pending fociety :’ but this is allowed to have taken piace 
*aiter the bufinefs of the ineeting was civied, and when only 
a few perfons have remained ’ a 

We do not perceive the number of pikes found) (af any have 
aGually bee found in Enpland) is bere fpecitied; the ‘cightecn 
fiand of arms traced ¢ by the committee,’ added: to the * four pikes 
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or fpear-heads, finithed, fitted with {crews and fockets, and ready 
to be fixed on fhatts; ight battle.axes, alfo fitted and finifhed, and 
twent: blades more, not quite finifhed, but nearly fo, tound in one 

lace in Scotland, and twelve pike or {pear heads, with two other 
pike or {pear-heads, two barcle axes, anda thatr or pole with @ 
{crew on the end,’ found in two feparate places in the fame pare 
of the kingdom, as itated in Mr. tecretary Dundas’s letters, are 
utterly inadequate to the purpofes of a general ialurrection, ia @ 
nation SD Sa with a loyai ftanding army, in addition to nue 
merous voluntary affociations, all notoriouily attached to governs 
ment. 

The appendix contains the evidence of Mr. Thompfon, mem- 
ber of parliament for Evetham, and a member of the conititutional 
jociety, in the courfe of which, he fates, that the refolution for 
the appointment of a convention had been negatived in that fex 
ciety. 

The two reports of the houfe of peers refemble thofe of the 
houfe of commons; it is plain, however, that their lordfhips 
are {till more alarmed than the other branch of the legiflature, 
We are tavoured by them with a wooden cut, containing the 
‘ fac fimiles’ of four pieces of manufactured iron. No. 1,18 faid 
to be the head of a fpear, and No. 2, 3, and 4, are, we fuppofe, 
‘the battle axes,’ already alluded to; but it is evident to every 
military man, that the firft of thefe fuppofed weapons is inade- 
quate to the purpofe, and totally diffimilar to the french pikes, of 
which they are faid to be imitations. The other three are exa& 
reprefentations of common halberts, rendered indeed more formie, 
dable under the appellation ot battle-axes. ; 

Thus we have given a general outline of the two reports of the 
houfe of commons. We lament exceedingly, that any names fhould 
have been mentioned, and more efpeciall., the names of thofe 
who may be brought to trial. It isevident however, that fhould 
profecutions for treafon enfue, fome more direct and convincing 
proofs of criminality will be abfolutely neceffary previous to con- 
viction ; and it mut give great confolation to reflect, that the 
prifoners will be tried by a jury of their country, according to 
the laws of the land. , $. 


Art.xiiv. A Letter to Earl Stanhope, from Mr. Miles. With 
Notes. 8vo. 165 pages. Price 3s. Nicole 1794. 


SETTING out, as thi writer does, with an angry complaint, 
that the public mind has of late been vitiated and abuted by 
falfhood, the refult of a feandalous combination between book- 
felers rapacious of gain, and fcribbiers without talent or prin- 
Ciple; together with a formal profeffion of his accurate political 
information, and his pathonate attachment to liberty and truth; 
his readers will of courfe expect to receive from this publication 
fome new light on tise great queitions now pending, or at leaft to 
be ied, by ‘rong argument, and clofe difcuiion, to fome go me 
fant conclufion. How great will be their difappointment, wheny, 


vpon the perufal of the whole pamphiet, they meet with — 
that 
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that has the appearance of new information, except the folitary 
communication of a letter from Maret, to prove that he was 
not authorifed to treat with Mr. Pitt in november 1792 ;—no- 
thing to exercife their judgment, better than a repetition of the 
hackneyed fophiitry on the fubject of equality; a long tran{cript 
of the remonttrance of Clement Tonnerre to the french Nation ; 
a horrid exhibition of montters, which exift no where but in the 
writer’s inflamed imagination; and virulent abule of an inde. 
pencent peer, for daring to give an undifgutfed opinion concern: 
ine the true intereits of his country ! Inftead of refuting the 
principles, and invalidating the pleas, ‘of the advocates for political 
reformation, Mr. M. choofes the eafier tafk of loading them 
with invective. Rhetorical flowers of this kind are plentifully 
feattered through the whole piece. For example: * Artful and 
defining men bellow rvform, but mean revolt; men who are 
anxious to behold a whole e mpire blaze in one erand and compre- 
henfive ruin ;—rancorous and criminal in their hatred to all ec- 
clefiafical eftablifhments ;—who aim at the extirpation of faith 
and good morals, at the general extinction of all religion and of 
all the virtues of heart and mind ;—itincrant legiflators, with 
more rars to their backs than ideas in their heads ;—the moft part 
of whom are bergars and malefactors ;—a filthy fet of ragamuf- 
fins, who with to ride lords paramount over the whole nation j= 
halfpenny club po! itficlans, and night cellar tla tetmen, whofe obs 
ject as not freedom, but free quarter and free booty.’ To thefe 
detached ipectmens s ot this writer’s cop! ‘a werborum we add one 
continued patiag ey uncommonly rich in the peculiar beauties of 
the author’s diction. Pp. 29. 

* i wifh that full credit could be given for purity of intention 
in thofe who hold thefe new-fa: 1eled doctrines In porter- houfes, 
ale-howies, cow-houfes, watch- houfes, and meeting-houfes ; : for 
we have patriots of all fizes, from dwarfs to giants ; of all coulis 
plexions, from pale white, to Jaundice and jet black ; and of all 
deferiptions, from beggars who would be lords, to lords who are 
in a tair way of becoming beggars. Nay, we have them of all 
diforcer rs, and with minds as di tempered as their carcafes. 


© the lame, tne blind, and the > paraly tic are admitted 
Anto this ‘a os of reformers; and confidering the well- -propor- 
tronsd euantities of vice, poverty, and difeafe among them, it 
woul: puzzle juftice and humanity to decide whether this picbald 
afiembiage of lecitlarors fhould be fent to fin infirmary, or to an 
houit of correction,’ 

This Kind of eloquence is certainly not very likely to filence 
CoM pu. Int. OF | roduce conyittion. > the following paflage we 
are at a lois which moft to admire, the auther’s ingenuity 1m pal- 


lating fp culative, while he isv eiths ag: alt pradiical vatheifm, 
or has faeaciiy in deteStine, in the prefen it {pirit of toleration, 3 

fecret dciign to accom} r fi the entire diffolutien of religion. 
PoQj-  * itis the misfortune of the pretent time to affect a 
{pirit ol toleration, not out of compaffion for error, not from any 
particusar resard for this, or that, or any other fect, byt from 
an 
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sig bordering on contempt for all feéts and perfua- 

his pretended toleration is nothing more, in fatt, than 
concealed atheifm ; I do not mean that placid and unaffuming 
atheifm which is the refult of deep met: aphylical refearch, of pro- 
found abfirati reafoning, which even the mind the mof virtuoufly 
difpofed may, irom not being able to procure the proofs necef- 
{ary to its ow n conviction, be Jed to doxbt, and then to deay, but 
that fpecies of atheifm which is the redult of vice, and that is 
confirmed by profligate habits; the former {pecies of atheifmy 
the produce of too much or of too litle reflection, extends no fare 


an il 


fions. 


ther than the clofet, for it means no ill; but the other has its 
fource in vicious pro penfities, and as it can only hope for impu- 
nity in the extinction of afl rehgion, it leaves no meafures un- 
attempted, by which its direful contagion may fpread itfelf 


over the furface of the earth. If you look to your friends, my 
lord, in France, you will find the truth of this obfervation moft 
wotully confirmed, by the dem olition of all the fences and all 
the barriers which morality and piety had ereéted for the fecue 
rity of virtue: every beacon which exified heretofore has been 
dk itroyed, and the whole country exhibits a wild and ferile 
heath, attording neither hope nor confols ition to the wayworn and 
bewildered traveller. ‘This is the athcifm that is extending its 
baleful influence throughout the habitable world; which fome 
men are wickedly endeavouring to introduce ameng us, and which 
means guilt, though 1t proteties innocence ;—that prattical and 
diabolical atheifm, the mifchievous and deformed ofispring of de 
pravity ; (mot the mild and inoflentive child of fpeculation) 5 
that licence, that blaiphemes all religions, and confounds all the 
cultinéticns ef right ; which is meant to fanction crimes and every 


o , 
? 


{pecies of diforder. My lord, there is fraud legibly written on every 
feature of this da/fard toleration. It means nothing lefs than the 
fubverfion of all ite iitical e {ta blih ments, and to inundate the 
country with vice and proflivacy of every defcription. Its ob- 


ject is to overwhelm the country with a torrent of irreligion and 
ciflolute philofophy, intended to contract the heart to all fenfe 
of virtue, in p! oportion as it expanas and adapts the mind to 
the reception of every y {pecies ot vice and immorali ity.’ 

Ifthe author have ena to produce any good effect, either with 


he noble lord to whom his letter is addrefled, or with 


4 Soy 7) > , . 
r pec p anes it } general; he has mace uie ot very une 
f A, ror 
iuit i means to ccomph fi his purpole. Cool reai fonin So and 


Caim Giicuffion, will always do more than ranting y declamation, and 


y" . e es 


fry WI: 
WIT. Wi. imputes, per! laps not without re eafon, the attacks which 


' » | > 
have lately been made upon the fabric of our political religion n, to the 
OMCs and int mpecrate zeal difplayed by Mr. Burke in his 


aii i’ 
I 
r 
A 


Reflections on the French Revolution; which he calls a book 


% various hues, tinged even with that jacobinifm which it 
Pretends to cecry. In a note, Mr. M. rep ‘obates with great 
Warmth; Mr Burke’s whole politic al character and quotes fen- 
tences from his different {pece: es in parliament, to prove the en- 
tire incon iflency of his former declarations with his prefent 
Principles and conduc. 
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Art. xiv. Vindicie Britannica, being Stri@uret on a late Pamphlet, 
by G. Wakefiela, A.B. late tcllow of Fefus College, Cambridge, inti. 
tuled, ** ihe Spirit of Chrifiianity compared with the Spirit of the 
Times in Great-Britain.”” By an Under Graduate. 8vo. 66 pages, 
Price 1s. 6d. Gardner. 1764. 

We cannot but admire the exemplary modefty of this writer, in 
ipforming the public, that he has hitherto acquired no higher academic 
rank than that of an wader graduate; efpecially as he has not negletted 
to ttamp upon his work other lefs unequivocal marks of his humble 
lation ; tor, though his frequent quotations from the claffics, parti 
cularly from Pindar, might have raifed a conjecture that he had reached 
the higher form in the grammar-fchool, 11 would not have been fuf- 
pecied, that a work fo torally deftitute of all regard to the rules of 
logic, and particularly fo deficient in that ducidus ordo, which is one of 
the firfi exc llencies in writing, could be the produétion of a gra- 
duated man. In truth, we find in this p.ece, which the author calls 
his primary attempt, fe little folidity or depth of thought, and fo much 
contufion of method, that we cannot do either him or the public the 
injuftice to contribute towards confirming him in a éefign, which he 
fays he has formed from his earliett youth, of dedicating his life to 
the political fervice of his king and country. 

Ina writer who, according to his own account, cannot defcend tolo- 
gical frigidity, it is vain to fearch jor arguments which we can detail 
to our readers. Something of this kinu he endeavours to offer in des 
fence of the prefent war, as neceflary for the fupport of the chriftian 
religion; but his premifes and conclufions are too remote to enforce 
conviction. The french are infidels: therefore we muit go to war 
with them. The argument would have been more conclufive in this 
form: the french are attempting to propagate infidelity in this country 
bythe fword, thereiore they ought to be oppofed: but in this ftate- 
ment the premifes would be falfe. Equally illogical is the reafoning, 
by which the author converts into atts of hoftility againft the flate 
the Jaudable zeal of good men to reform it. Mr. Waketield’s cenfare 
of the clergy of the church of England the writer impotes to bitter 
malignity of heart; and initead of examining the grounds of thele 
cenfures, roundly afierts, that, ‘ like the bramins of india; thefe good 
men quit not the filence of their retreats to mingle in the tumult of 
the ftate ;’—and in a flrain of high panegyric introduces, we fuppofe 
as anexample of this modeit referve, * a great and good prelate, who 
is blefled with the well-earned veneration of his countrymen.’ The 
diffenters of this country are Aend/omely diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of {narling purtians, and the friends of reform are claffically com- 
pared to Pifiltratus, © who bluitered about the fovereign majeity of 
the.people, about equal rights, arbitrary meafures, undue influence, 
univerfal fuffrage, and a long bundle of fuch like {quibs, which the 
patriots of one age hand down ready cut and dried to thofe of and- 
ther.” ‘The ancient folid fiructare of a Clovis or a Cerdic is, m 
thig writer’s judgment, far preferable to the new-fangled fyftem of a 
Roufcau or Voltaire. Though he admits the right of fubjeéts to call 
3n queition the meafures of minifters of fiate, the free difcuffion of 
ri neral queftions of policy he reprobates, as © the uncontrouled dif- 
femination oi political arfenic.’ With what propriety fuch a writer 
can claim to himfelf the charaGer of a friend to free inquiry, of wit 
what confiftency he can profefs himfelf a lover of british freedom, 
exult that he is bred and born an englifhman, we leave our readers t0 

ctermine, 5 Literart 
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HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


Art. 1. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND BELLES LETTRES AT 
BERLIN. 


The anniverfary meeting this year was opened by count Hertzberg, 
who read a memoir on the political connexions that have exilted from 
the remoteft periods between the houfes of Brandenburg and Meck- 
lenburg. Many parts of Mecklenburg, he obferved, were formerly 
fiefs of the Marche; but Frederic 1, the firft eleCtor of the family of 
Hohenzollern, renounced his rights to the fovereignty, on condition, 
that the duchy of Mecklenburg fhould revert to the houfe of Bran- 
denburg, if the male race fhould become extinét. The count then 
read fome reflections on the utility of literary focieties, and diftributed 
to each of the princes who were prefent, and to the members of the aca- 
demy, the large prize medal in filver, as he did alfo to Mr. Schnieber, 
of Liegnitz, who has naturalized there the afclepias fyriaca, fome 
articles manufactured from which were prefented to the affembly [fee 
our Rev. Vol. v, p. 248, and Vol. xv, p. 237]. After this his 
excellence announced, that the academy had chofen, with the king’s 
confent, prof. Walier, jun., and prof. Wildenow, members, and fir 
John Sinclair, and the duchefs of Giovanne, honorary members 
Mr. Merian read, for Mr. Formey, perpetual fecretary of the academy 
ever fince it’s revival in 1744, a hiftory of the origin and revival of 
the academy. Mr. Achard communicated fome meteorological ob- 
fervations from the academy of Manheim. Mr. Erman cciivered a 
genealogical fketch of the alliances, particularly thofe by marriage, 
which have taken place in the courfe of many centuries between the 
houfes of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg. Mr. Burga read fome 
mflections on the periods and cycles of the calendar. Mr. Gedike read 
an intereiting diifertation on the pronouns dz, thou, er, he, and fe, 
they, employed in addreffing perfons [ fee our Rev. vol. xviii, p. 424]. 
Mr. G. gave a hiftory of the different ufes of thefe in different times; 
noticed by the by the revival of the te, thou, amongft the french ; 
and made fome very true aud judicious obfervations on the thirft of 
titles amongft the germans. Prof. Baitide read Montaigne’s fragment 
on friendfhip, put into modern french. And prof. Walter jun. pre- 
fented feveral preparations relative to the natural hiftory and phyfiology 
of the beaver, which he accompanied with fome interefting remarks in 
comparative anatomy. 


Art. 11. Mannheim. Ephemerides Soc. Met. Pal. &c. Ephemerides 
of the Palatine Meteorological Society of Mannheim, for the Year 
781, 

In the year 14780, Charles’ Theodore, elector palatine, formed the 
ehablifhment of which we have here the labours. Convinced that the 
progrefs of the fcience of meteorology depended on two things, the 
sollection of obfervations made.daa great number of places, and the 
VOL, XIX, B b fimi- 
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fimilarity of the inftruments with which they were made, he conceived 
the deen of tranfmitting fimilar inftruments, conitructed at his own 
expence, to public bodies, fuch as academies or religious houfes, jn 

which there was any one who would take upon him to m: ake the neceflary 
oblervations. With thefe inftruments were given a prof{pectus, intended 
to produce uniformity in the manner of obferving, and engraved tables 
to be fi lled Up. The inftroments were a barometer, a thermomet er, 
an hycrometer, and a Ariat n com pafs; and more than t} urty fets of 
thefe were tranfmitted to different places ia the firi inffance. The ob 
fervations given moft at length in this volume are thofe of the late 


i 7 aT oa > . ) » ante ; 2 A ay . - * rs 
ub. Hemmer at Mannheim.  Befides accurete accounts of the various 
~@ _— > an s | > e} > sits a , r. . \e ’ 
metcors, they include the ” crent A snes hs of the ve vetatl ion of trees 
and plants; the appearan nd departure of birds of patiage, and 
Inf CTS s WITH Lac } re\ lid ‘ di ate S. and births, cit ats, and 
eq al l, ry +} | a Tr } Tasact vy ‘yr ° ve “d =. | - 
1 es, 1n C: ° alCCtricai ci0uds ComMunNnicated their clecte 
. oer 4 Le epandntiar « mir ha: . 131 Annee et am ee 
{ itv to the conauctor at more tian two mules Glitance 1f an hori. 
u fine. Of 66 times, that it gave figns of electricitv, 19 were 
accompanied Witi thuna ry; of the other 47, twenty-three of the 
? * . — ‘* 4 1. . mon = a arte Sane) mry\fa vr . 7 be lhe 
clouds were rainv. The nepative clouds were mofe numerous than 


he nofitive by elever The ele¢trical clouds came mofe frequent! 
the pohtive Dy eleven. ne e@1ieciricai Ciouds Came more frequeniy 


hes = .? hey: ey , ! “he hirrvatian £ +h 
by a north-eaft wind, than by any other. The obiervations of the 
magnetic needle agreed with the refult J have drawn from all 
+ i. % Ft spe von aniber . samely.. ths 
mine, In a courie of more than twenty years, nameiv, that the 


} 


ereatet declination takes place towards noon, the leaft towards 
eicht in the morning, and the mean in the evening ; and it is 
fometimes affected by the aurora borealis. In the coarfe of the yeat 
y-S: Mr. H. faw the aurora borealis 21 times. Of the ba ometer the 


oc: e043 gl s ~ttr)] es t! . . wire yy ghia a j ith th ew 
4 CAL ct hin ie Courie Oi aii ye ar COl ncidec Wi e nev 
‘e , stn Dadi oben a2 a ee Aq} " aif - en 

Inco nd the eay after it’s apogee. All the ereateft elevations of eac! 


tel 
+ 
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tnonth, except one, and all the leaft, exc Cpt four, coincided with 2 
lunar point, or the day preceding, or the day following one. The 
iky was almoit always 90 + at the times of the grea ateft elevation, and 
always cloudy at thofe of the leaft. The prevailing winds at the 
ereatett elevations were the north and i the weit; at the leaft, the eat 
and fouth, ‘lhe mercury varies more in the winter months than in 
the fummer. ‘The baromete ris in 5 ‘neral lefs clevated at noon than 
at other hours of the day kK r< om the new moon to the full the vn 


* 
i 

1 
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cury has 2 tendency to afes nd: from the ful] moon to the new it has 
t to defcend : it is aifo sighe sowards the apogee chan towards 
the perigee of the moon. From the obfervations of the thermometer 
, thatin 1781 the gre: ef heat occurred in feptember. The 
pig incided with a chan ve of the moon. The thermometer 
varies more in fummer than in winter. he barometer afcends more 


in cold weather than in hot. ‘The air is warmer at nine o'clock in the 
evening than at feven in the m yrning. The greateft heat in the fun, 
and the greatelt in the fhade, do not éccur in the fame day. In 
m781 the difference between thefe two heats was &. =9. The folar heat 
Went on increaling from july to nee er, anc | diminith 1ed in a very 
mypid manner from feptember to o¢tober, for it changed from 25.8° [0 
16°. Of rain and evaporation it is ol bferved, that the moft rainy days 
coincided with the day precedi 2g the eve of a lunar change, feldot 
with the apogee OF perigee of the moor. ‘The increafe or decreafe 0 


ine bore no relation to the quantity of rain falling 
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sa the courfe of a month. The quantity of rain was much inferiour 
to that of evaporation, ‘The evaporation was greater in proportion as 
the heat was ftronger. 

Thefe Epheme rides have been continued regularly, and are brought 
down to the year 3 sgt. We fhall hereafter take fome notice of the 
remaining volumes, if any thing remarkable occur in them. 


L. Catie. Journal de Phyfique. 


+ @ 8 O48 6 Wa 
Arr.zir. Wirtzburg. Pr. ‘digten tiber die Phi. bten der hihern und 


aufveklarten Stande, ‘3c. Sermons on the Duties of the higher and 
more enlightened Clafies amidft the civil ¢ Com:notions of the prefent 
‘Times: preached before the Court at Wirt rtzburg, by Command of 


his ferene Highnefs: by Fr. Berg, Prof. of Ecclefiaftical Hittory, 
and G. Zirkel, Subregent of the Theological Seminary. vo, 
Pp. 1793. 

Phefe fermons may be reckoned fome of the beft ge delivered in 
ether catholic or pr rotefiant ¢ hurch. Jn the firft prof. B. endeavours 
to fhow, that the diffufion of knowledge is by no means chargeable 
with the calamities of ey times. In the fecond he sorigpnie: on the de- 
pravity arifing from the abufe of polifhing the manners and enlighten- 
ingthe mind. In the third Mr. Z gives fome pratical precepts for 
reftoring se of morals, In the fourth pet. B. treats of the 
decline of religion and contempt of it’s teachers proceeding from im- 
morality. ‘tte fifth, by Mr. Z., is on di rcéting the fpirit of the times 
towards religion. In the fixth prof. B. fh ows, that the immorality of 
the higher claffes, and a certain fecming p hilofophy 1y, undermine the 
peace of civil fociety. The feventh, by Mr. Ze contains precepts 
for i nce of civil order sid concord. Advocates for mo- 
ren endeavouring to prove the government of even a bad 
priace preferable to an ochlocracy, our authors are friends to an equa- 
lity f rights and duties, and are very tender of fetting limits to free- 
om of Wulaking, OF OL communicating our thoughts. - ey 

[Cite sti£n Lit, Zeit, 

Art.iv. K onigiberz. Dip 
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YY Fo . . 7 ,? 7 ‘ c ; 4 
Relicion innerhalb der Grenzen der bloffex 
~ 


Vernunft, Fe. Relt igion within the Limits of pure Reafon: by 
Eman. Kant. 8vo. 360 Pp» 1793. 
3 193 


_ Afyfem of religion dedi joed from the laws of pure reafon, by a phi- 
ete t, whofe m etaphyfics, though apparently little known in our 
Country, form an era in the esi? hiftory of Germany, ungueftiona- 
bly clat ns attention, and we prefume a pretty full account of it will be 
cceptable to moit of our readers. 
: T he f freedom of the humaa will, obfe srves prof, h., tow hich it is efien- 
tial, that a man have the » power of determining himfelf according tot. ne 
Tule of rectitude ; or‘in coftradiction to it, as pain or pleafure may 
Prompt ; ailuines the quality and name of inclination, fo far as it exercifes 
One Of theic powers only, and leaves the other unexerted. ‘This inclina- 
1 to moral good or moral evil is, as a mere exercife of freedom, as 
the ch aracter which the perfon takes upon himfelf, and as the internal 
Worth or worthlefinefs of the man, eflentially different from that con- 
miution of his natur , which proceeds from his organization, and 
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particularly from thofe rational or irrational propenfities founded folely 
on his temperament without any act of his own. It muft be carefally 
diftinguifhed, too, from the general original difpofition. The in. 
clination to evil cannot be natural to man, confiftent with a moral law, 
Tt mutt be abfolutely impoffible for man to do evil, or he has acquired 
the capacity for it by the exercife of his own liberty. ‘The intringe 
character ot moral good, or of moral evil, confifts in the rule of cone 
du& which a man lays down for himfelf. Between a man of good 
morals and a morally good man there is no outward difference: but a 
man who coes what is in itfelf good from the fear of pain, or defire of 
pleafure, and not from obedience to the moral law, is not a morally 
good man, becaufe he atts from a bad motive: in fuch a cafe good 
works have the nature of fin. ‘The chief root of evil is rather perver- 
fity than wickednefs: it confifts not in choofing evil as evil, but in 
confounding lawtulnc! with morality, the abfence of vice with virtue, 
and in deceiving ourfelves with refpect to our own charatters. The will 
may be determined by the moral law, that is, what is abftractedly 
right, or by the love of pleafure and fear of pain. Now thefe cannot 
con Mt together: but man is free to choofe which he will make his 
rule or conduct. If the former, he 1s morally good: if the latter, 
morally wicked. An errour in this choice conititutes that radical evil, 
which is rhe fource of all moral evil, without which moral evil ts 
inconceivable, and which ftamps on every a¢tion it’s own character. 
‘his is beautitully depi¢ted in the fcripture under the allegory of the 
fall of man: the firit exercife of liberty occafions the tranfition froma 
fiate of innocence to a tate of guilt; and the ferpent, the feducer, is 
an apt emblem of that radical evil, which blinds man with refpett to 
his duty. The changing the rule of conduét, and thus producing a 
total change of character, is as it were a new birth, and the only way 
in which we can conceive a man bad by nature to become good. Now 
this change of the heart, this revolution in the way of thinking, ren 
ders the man a new creature: though, if he before were accuftomed 
to do good from a wrong motive, it would not appear in his actions, 
and if he were ufed to do evil, it’s effeéts on his conduét would be 
radual; byt to the fearcher of hearts, he would at once be juftified. 
Radical evil, as the had principle, ftands in direét oppofition to the 
holinefs, that is the moral perfeétion, of human nature, as the 
ro With refpeét to the deity, the neceffary archetype of the 
olinets of finite rational beings muit be confidered as having exifted 
in God from eternity, not created, but begotten, and proceeding from 
the effcnce of the deity, which is conceivable only as infinite morality. 
With refpect to the world, as the end of creation ; confequently as the 
word, the &, through which all! things are, and without which 15 
nothing that was made. In him has God loved the world. And with 
re{pect to human nature, as not founded on it’s fubftauve, but imparted 
to it as fomething fuperiour to a mere animal quality, and fo far come 
down from heaven. Through the conjunétion of the moral difpofition 
with thofe common to our nature, the word became ficfh, and d 
in us. As holtnefs is primarily the chara¢ter of God alone, 
is confidered, through the prattical neceffity of this bolinefs in mas, 
as defcending ‘to manhood, uniting himfelf with it, and exalti the 
human nature to divine. In this archetype we learn all we can now 
of the deity ; we learn his will, Only through the fon can men com? 
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go the father. No man hath feen God at any time. The only begot- 
ten fon, who is in the bofom of the father, has declared him to us, 
The actual embracing of the fentiments of this archetype is the fole 
condition, and at the fame time the certain mean, of being acceptable 
with God, To thofe who receive him giveth ke power to become the 
children of God. As a pattern for our imitation the holy one mult be 
as clofely allied to mankind with retpect to his phyfical nature, as ta 


God with refpe& to his moral nature: he mutt be the fon of man, as 
well as the fon of God. He mutt be fubject to all the wants and feel- 
ings of human nature; and, as the firength of the morai faculty be- 


comes é¢vident to other men only by overcoming difficulties, he mutt 
have to fultain the greateft pofible conflicts, even to the molt fhameiul 
death. 

By the moral law we are required to make focicty, which power- 
fully cherifhes the inclination to evil, a mean to render the good prin- 
ciple viétorious over the bad. Society in it’s molt perfect flate may 
be termed a moral commonwealth: a commonwealth, as governed by 
laws; moral, in contradiftinetion to legal cr political. Every political 
fate is governed hy coercive laws; and it’s end is to limit the freedom 
of each member by conditions with which the freedom ofall can con, 
fit. The moral flate knows no coercive law, and it’s fole end is moral 
improvement. The lawgiver of the political commonwealth is the 
general will of the people: the moral can have no lawgiver but God, 
who alone can be it’s ruler, ‘The moral commonwealti: is the church ; 
and indeed the invifible, as it cannot be built on pait experience. 
‘That vifible church is the true, which agrees as far as poffible with the 
invifible. “The charaéters of it’s truth are univerfality, and confequent 
numerical unity ; holinefs; freedom; and the abfolute neceflity of it’s 
internal conflitution: which exclude all divifion into feéts; all the 
weaknefs of fuperitition, and madnefs of fanaticifm ; all defpotifm, 
whether interna: ‘rom officers ef the church, or external trom political] 
governors; all arbitrary, and fo far changeable, ordinances. We may 
truly fay the kingdom of God is come,. when the principle of the gra- 
dual tranfition from mere ecclefiaftical faith to religious faith has any 
where openly taken root; though the actual eftablifhment of God's 
kingdom may be far off, The acknowledgment of this principle by 
the learned is impoflible, without fuch a revolution in philofophy as 
fhall deftroy the feeds of theoretical fuperftition and unbelief, con- 
tained in every fyftem of morals or metaphyfics hitherto promulgated, 
and eftablifh determinate notions of the freedom of the will and it’s 
laws, | 

A church ferves God truly, fo far as all it’s ordinances and precepts 
are deduced from the pure religion of reafon. Now this pure religion 
may be termed natural, becauieé man may attain to the knowledge of 
it by his own natural powers: yet this natural religion the deity might 
fee fit to reveal, that man might acquire a knowledge of it fooner than 
he would by the mere exercite of his own faculties. The pure doc- 
trines of the founder of the firft true church fufficiently evince their 
truth, and need no confirmation from the difpenfation of Mofes ; 
though the latter might favour it’s introduétion amongft men blindly 
prejudiced in favour of a ritual religion. In religion the moral doc- 
trine muft be diftinguifhed from the devotional, of which it muft be 
the bafis; they who place devotion fist, and take it fox the grant of 
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their morality, ma tke an idol of God, and their religion is idolatry, 
Con ce, in it’s ftrict fenfe, 1s the confcioufnefs afforded by the 
moral yt that an action we are about to do is right. In matters of 
faith this con ae muft be the guide of the underitanding ; ; and con. 
fequently the belief we avow fecretly to God and ourfelves, and pub. 
lic!y before men, mutt be an a¢ tual a and by no means a feigned con- 
viction. As no hiftorical belicf is exempt from the pothibility of 
errour, it is contrary to reafon to follow fuch a belief at the hazard of 
offen ding a certain precept of the moral Jaw: it is co ntrary to reafon 
to require an afient to an hiftorical bel 1ef by coercive laws, which may 
produce untruth in the believer, even if the thing to be believed be trae: 


& 


and it is equally contrary to reafon to adopt the known prudential 
maxim, ‘ it ig more fafe to believe too much than too little;’ as fuch 
2 maxim difpofes a man to admit fort true what is not fo, and to lie 
10 God and to himfelf, by prefuming he believes what he does not. 

Of miracles our author obferves, a ‘moral conviction founded on 2 
miracle ts a fquare circle. “To admit miracles as the fources and proofs 
of religious faith indicates, therefore, not sr confummate igno rance 
of the true principles of morality and religion, but a culpable degree 
of moral incredulity, as it is not allowing fufficient authority to the 
precepis of duty imprinted by reafon on the heart, unlefs they be con- 
firmed by miracles. ‘ Unfefs ye fee figns and wonders, ve will not 
believe.’ And though it muit be owned, belief in miracles feen may 
be indifpenfuble as an introdu¢tion to an ecclefiaftical faith, and has 
ferved for that purpofe: yet it wry not be forgotten, that this belief 
bas ierved to the introdudt on of all sap religions, as well as of 
the one true; and that amoneft them the vue has no criterion of it’s 
verity but it’s oaSoreiey to the deétrines oto _ 10N. 

With refpect to my fteries, as the practic: al part religion confits 
wholly in the obf{ of the lole precepts of the pad: law as divine 
comimanas, wheat man ii: to do in obedie ‘nce 0 the por religious 
faith is no object of belief, but of knowledge. On the other hand, 
the relation of the deity to mankind is an object of belief; and fuch 
an object as contains nothing unknowable, f% far as it can be repre- 
fe: ted to the underiftarduio by a ga ife ideas. But, then, what in 
confequence of this reiation Ged alone can do, and how far man’s 
capacity, and conieguent duty, to act extends mutt remain a myl- 


’ 


a | 
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tery; fuch indeed as we may conceive in general, but cannot partis 
cularize; fuch as we can underfland fo far as is neceflary to our prac- 
tice, bet not fo as to render the fabie’t of a theory. ‘The moral rela- 
tion of the dettyv is an object of belief under three éefientially diferent 
characters: as the moral author of the PAY fical and moral world, the 


creator ef heaven and earth, of the divine lawgiver; as the moral 


fupporter of mankind, of the good governor; as the adminiitrator ot 
the moral law, of . e righteous judge. God, therefore, is an —_ 


of the pure ren s faith in a threefold difting moral perfonality 

which as a fy Sh of { aith reprefents the whole moral re! ligion, and 12 
which the hoes Gualities are neither to be confounded together, nor 
attributed to three difk rent being 's. Without this threeiold diltine- 
tion the pure religious faith would de generate into a fervile ant thro- 
pomorphitdm. From this fai h, perfectly intelligible t through the 
moral law, three myfteries are i Mfeparable vocation, fatisfa¢tioen, 29 
eie(tion. if man were created Wit an natusal inclination to obey an 
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‘anate moral law, he would not bea free agent in his obedience: he 
nuit therefore be called to obey a law already exifling. The reality 
of this call ing is revealed to us through the moral Jaw ; but it’s pofii- 
bility is an impe netrable mytftery. The idea of righ reoufnels is not 
reconciles able with the goodnefs of God in forgiving the fins of all 
men: for the finner, who puts off his bad principles, and continues a 
new man, , perfor rms his duty for the prefent, and for the future, but 
makes no fatisfa¢tion for the patt. We muit conceive, therefore, tor 


the forcivenefs of fins, a vicarious fatisfaction, whereby the finner is 


ahfolved, fo that his prefent and future way of thir iking is through 
merev imputed to him as a fatisfacticn for the former, “and the new 
i 


Eide 
man is fulfered to fatisfy divine juice tor the old. Of this fatisfac- 
tion a man can reap the benefit only ir he render himfelf capable of it 


by the free change of his heart. but reafon knows not how to recon- 
cile this to man’s natural inclinatton to evil: he muit be allifted there- 
tore by God, in feme way that intrenches neuher on God’s jultice, 
nor man’s li iberty; a way to us iD eompreh ienfible. ‘This election of 
grace every man ought to hope, who does what in him lies to obtain 
it, aud which is fo 7 this purpofe revealed to him by the moral law, 
notwithftanding it is to his reafon an infcrutable myfte ry. 

The work concludes with refectrons on the means of grace. What 
man can do of himfcli we aferibe to nature, and to grace what he can- 
not periorm without the alidtance of God. Now though we know 
this, yet what it is chat God does ts concealed from us, that we might 
not fall into the prefumption of ex same miracles to be wrought in 
us, OF ourfe lves to work them; rejeét the moral ufe of reafon; or 
fink into ina¢tivity, and look to receive from above what we ought 
to ag for ourfelves. Man has in his power no mean of obtaining 
erace, but by the earneit exertion of his freedom to effect his moral 
improvement. Means of grace, therefore, or attempts to induce God, 
by actions in themfelves indifferent, to beitow his grace on us, are 
directly repugnant to all ideas of morality. ‘The true moral worfhi 
of God is indeed, as the pure kingdom of God, invifible, and can 
confit only in the obfervance of all “dutie s as divine commands; con- 
feque ntly not in indiferent ideas, performed exclufively for "God. 
But that of which our fenfes can take no cognizance requires an. ana- 
logical reprefentation by means of fomething vifible; which, as an 


initrument of exciting the inward worfhip of God, may be called the 


outward worfhitp of him. ‘This may be reduced to the obfervance of 
four dutie ss repref ‘nted by certain outward forms, not necefiarily con- 
hee tH v vith them, but feesi ing to excite them. Their- ‘purpoles are to 
frenathen in us the true reli: gion, and repeated {ly awaken it’s: fenti- 
Ments in our mind, with which views private praycr fhould be em- 
loyed ¥? ‘read it abroad, by public me¢tt ings On ap} sointed day S, 


for the open proleflion of religious fentiime mts, as by church worfhip ; 
t0 propagate it a monzft our polter.iy, by receiving them into the com- 
Units * the faith, and engaging to inflruct them in ee as in bap- 
tim; and to keep up this community, by fome repeated public cere- 
and to prefer ve the union of the members in a meeet § ecicty, on the 
Priaciple of equ ality of rights, and pa Irticipation in moral ben fits, as 
i the communion, As means of animating, fpreading, goed be 
@ matt taining moral fentiments, thefe are devout anc good bn 
“ fopervatural means of working immediately upom the ceity, 4 
a oad 
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actions that of themfelves produce grace, they are completely ido: 
trous. The felf-deception of that religious folly which difplays irfelg 
in the credulous belief of miracles, myfteries, and means of grace, ig 
fo far to be accounted for from the propenfity to evil, that by it men 
are difpofed to do any thing rather than their duty, and ftrive to be 
come favourites of God, that they may be excufed from being his 
fervants. It feems, too, net to have been noticed, that thefe in their 
opinion extraordinarily favoured, thefe elect, are not in the leat fupe- 
riour to the man of natural worth, on whom in focial intercourfe, in 
bufinefs, and in need we can confide; nay, on the whole, will {carcely 
bear a comparifon with him; a proof, that it is the right way not to 
make grace the road to virtue, but to make virtue the road to grace, 
Thus deducing the true religion from reafoning a priori, prof. K, 
applies it to the chriftian fyftem, with which he finds it perfeétly 
accord, if the fcriptures be interpreted in an allegorical fenfe; a fente 
to be preferred to the literal, which contains nothing conducive to 
morality, and is fometimes indeed inimical to it. All hiftorical faith, 
without reference to moral, is in itfelf dead: * it is the letter that 
killeth.’ * All f{cripture is given by infpiration of God, and is profit- 
able for (moral) doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for inftruction 
in righteoufnefs.’ ‘The fentiments of the true religious faith are the 
ipirit of Gog, which guideth unto all truth; and eternal life is to be 
ound in the fcripture only fo far as it is the work of this fpirit: ¢ it 
is the fpirit that giveth life.’ Fen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Arr.v. Erlangen. Evnige Bemerkungen das Studium der Theologie 
betreffend, <c. Some Remarks on the ftudy of Theology. A fare 
wel Lecture delivered at Erlangen in 1783 by Dr. J. G. Rofen 
muller. With an Effay on fome Exprefiions of Prof. Kant refpett 
ing the Interpretation of the Bible. Small 8vo. 1&9 p. 1794 


The Ieéture which Dr. R. delivered on quitting the univerfity of 
Erlangen for that of Gieffen is aiready known, and though brief, occu- 
pying only 38 pages, is inftructive. More important than this is the 
eifay, though it appears to us to have originated in a miftake of Kant's 
‘meaning. it is trae, that the learned proteffor, in his late treatife on 
religion [fee the preceding article], confiders many paflages in the 
bible as allegorical reprefentations of moral notions, and underitands 
in a figarative fenfe many that others would underftand literally: yet 
we cannot think with Dr. R., that Kaut is to be confidered as —— 
the old exploded allegorical method of expofition, which extort 
from the words of the jacred writers myftical meanings wholly foreign 
to their natural fignification, Jen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORY. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Art. vi. Madrid. Lait year was publifhed the firft volame of A 
general Hiftory of America, by don Juan Batifta Munez. The vaniovs 
records, unknown or unattainable to Robertfon, to which the author 
has had acceis, and his indefatigable induftry, united with his abilities 
cannot fail of rendering the work interefting. 


; Arr. vii. Abbe Andres alfo publifhed laft year a fifth volume of 
his Travels in Isaly [fee our Rev. Vol. X1f1, p. 237]. 








